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This report represents a regional approach to the 
immediate problems of higher education in New York City, and proposes 
a series of recommendations toward the cooperative resolutions of 
these problems. The Regents Advisory Council accepted as its charge a 
survey of the human, fiscal and physical resources of higher 
education institutions in New York City, as well as a delineation of 
specific regional problems, especially in the areas of admissions, 
counseling and guidance, data collection, facilities, finances, and 
programs and research. Five Task Forces were appointed to study (1) 
the full utilization of resources; (2) libraries and major 
facilities; (3) professional programs; (4) graduate programs; and (5) 
cooperative programs for the disadvantaged. The major recommendation 
of the report, that a Regional Coordinating Council for Postsecondary 
Education in New York City be created, was implemented by the Board 
of Regents on November 16, 1972 and will take over the work of the 
Regents Advisory Council in 1973. (HS) 
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Introductory Comment 

I hr Rr^rnts /uvt* rrcrivnl tin' irjunt nf ihrir Rr^iniuil 
Ailvisuiy Cintin il h)r Ui^hrr hlur.uinn in Nrw York City 
jtui wish to r\pn's>. thrir j/ypn'cijtion tit tlu' mrnthrrs 
,nnl comnn'ini thrnt (or thrir outst^imlif)^ rfforts. thr 
Rr^rnis fhirth itLirly m kintwlvil^r with sprCutl tluinks 
thr tihlr /(M(/(*r>/»//) fnitvidnl hy thr Council Cluirnuin. 
Rrrsiilrnt ft/w.in/ MortoLi, tint/ i/k* 5 M;(/y Director, Dr. 
WillLtm lullcr. Ihis exercise in ('oofx'rjtion (or pLtnnin^ 
,iinl .irl/wly cottnliiuition will >Mnt/ .i> j nunlel (or other 
higher ethn\ition regions o( the St^Ue. 

In .i(/(//iMWi fo the recontmemLitions. the tippendices j/k/ 
speci.il stinlies incorpotwteil in the report .in* ileservin^ 
ot close >Mi(/y .int/ i\)re(ul conshler^ition hy the higher 
eilin\uion conuminity, in .1// regions o( the Stjt(\ The 
work o( the Council /i.is cU\uly ilemonstr^iteil tlut iti .1 
flint* ot .Kiilt* ili((iculty. /^.kimi* hoth puhlic .1/11/ priwite 
institutiotis. l/it* promise o( cooper^itive fiction c.i/i he 
rt*.i ///(*(/. 

//h* Ativisory Council in .1 spirit o( realism, i\illetl 
the .iM(*nfion o( the Kt*i^t*Ml> lo rt*rl.i/M problem .in*.i> .mt/ 
('ertjiti (isCtil itttplicjtixtns o( i itoper^Uive .irl/viiy, t*.i^.; 
’*/l shoulil not he expected i/i.il s/iorl-lcrm s.iwni^s will 
he n*.i /!/(*(/ hy cooperMive na tivities. Si^nidctint initial 
expeiulitures m.iy he necessnity to e((ect Unite lon^-rnin^e 
s.iWML|> nitul to Use (most e((ectively) sCnirce hunuin re- 
sources.*' I he niilvice o( the Council in this n*i^.irt/ will 
reiiuire consUlernition nitul .it I/on hy the Covernor .int/ 
the l.e^islniture. 
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Recommended Regents Action 



riu' Rc'mMils ^l•lu•ldlly »i|>provc tlic icporl 
of ilu* Advisory Count il. I he Rt'm'ni' wish, howfVfi , 
lo K'spoiul lo the 23 ivi ommuiuldtions itulividu.Hly. 
Rc'ftTc'iK V is nuulc to isu h M'(omnu'ndation hy numiK'i. 



O 
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1. Ilu* Rcr'cnis dppiovi* rst.ihlislimcnl (»t «i 
Kf‘i;i()n.il ('oordin.ilint; (’outuil toi Post- 
set (iiul.iiy ltlut.iiit)M in New Voik City 
(-11 .intl sur*r*est th.it ,it tlie .ipptopii.ite 
tinu*. stt*ps l)e tiikt*n to int t)ipt)tiitt‘ tlie 
Count il penn.inentlv untler New Yoik I tl- 
ut .it it>n I .iw. 

2. Ilie piopt)s,il to tr.instet lt)w-int time stu- 
tients !it)m the senitir ttille^es of the ( ity 
I'niveisity l)\ ine.ins t>f ttinti.u ts to 1 1 >- 
t)pt*i,itini; ptiv.ite institutitins (s.p h.is lieen 
ttMiimentetl on hy the Regents .it ,in e.irliei 
tl.ite. I he Regents ,iie leviewin^ this pro- 
ptis.il witli rt*l,itit)Mship tt) theii it‘t tHiinuMi- 
tkttitins in Ptisition I\ipei Nt). 13. /ioiiot im; 

/t/trt ,it/oo. (t)r «i si^nitit.int int te.ise 
in the r*i,int levels t)i the St ht)l,ii Intentive 
piti^iiiin thioui;hout the State. 

3. I he Regents fuithei ,ipptovt‘ the folltiwinr* 
let ommentl.ititins of the COuiit il: 

(*i) Ih.it ,1 ptuniiiiUMit t otiitlin.itt'd .itlmis- 
sions pioj*i,im he tie.iletl iintlei the aei;is 
t)( the Cotint il 

(b) Unit in-servit t* iintl ))it)lession,il tuin- 
in^ pttitp.ims (or t tuinselltiis he stien^th- 
enetl ,intl totipeiative it'l.ititinships foi 
t tKinselinj* between the tt)lle^es ,itul uni- 
veisities anti tht* iU>aitl t>f 1 tint .ititin t)f the 
City of New Ytiik he tlt‘vt*lt>pt‘tl (-6); 

(c) That a tential tiata hank he tleveltipetl 
untlt‘i the Countil («7) tt) he t Dinp.itihlt* 
with: 

(1) N.ititin.il Centei for Michel I tint , i- 
tit)ii M.inar*t*ment Systems t)f VVICIH . 

(2) Michel Itlnt.ititin Geneial Inftirma- 
tion Survey tif the U. S. OHit t* of I tin- 
t ation. 

(3) Data i(‘t]uiit*ments of the New Ytiik 
State EtlutatitMi Dt‘paitim*nt; 

(d) That, as one of the at tivities of the tiata 
hank, a Spate Availahit* lnvt*ntt)ry ht* tle- 
veltipetl (»10); 



(o) lh. 1 t the insthutitins he entouiai;etl tti 
tieveltip tontinuin^ etiut ation pit)i;iams ttii 
lihitiiy pet stmnel in c tin j tint t itm with 
Ml IRQ (=1*11; 

(f) lh.it. hasetl tm t tinsultations of tiepait* 
ment t haiimen. appmpiiate ,inani;enienls 
foi t t)oper.itive pm^rams to elimin.ite tiup- 
lit .ititm . 111 1 1 prtivitle emit hnuMit he tle- 
velt)pt»tl (=1H); 

(g) that a rentei ftit life-lt)iii; ItMiiiin^ pit)- 
r*i,ims he t'stahlislietl («1‘)|. 

4. the Regents appit)ve in piintiple, hut at 
the same time letpiest the Atlvisoiy Coun- 
til to tltwt'lop fuitluu. the ft)llowiiiK let- 
t)ninit‘ntlations: 

(«i) that interinstitutit)iial .iiiaiiKements tt) 
pitivitle minimum lihiary (t t)llet tit)iil anti 
ptMloimantt* st.intl.iitls he tlt*velopetl in 
line with the ret t)nimentlatit)iis t)f the Ct)m- 
missioner's Atlvist)iy Ct)niniittt*t* t)ii Lonr*- 
Raiir*e IManninri for Aeatlemit lihi.iries 
(= 111 ; 

(b) lhat tievelopment t>f a metlu)tl ft)i li- 
n.iiK int; a system til suhieKit)ii.il t)i inter- 
metli.ite lihi at ies it> t oinplenient hasit 
untltMi;iatlu.itt‘ t t)llt‘t tions he t*ti('ouia^t*tl 

(c) 1h.it. in t)itlt‘i ft)i (t)iitrt*tt* .u tivitit*s tti 
he untleitaken hv a teseait h t leaiin^htuise 
anti to ^uitlt‘ fuitluM tlt*vt‘lt)pmt*nt t)f tt)- 
tiperative leseart h. teitain spet ifit piojetts 
ht‘ iiltMitilit‘tl (=21). 

5, I he Rer*ents rt‘t|uest the Atlvisoiy CTiiint il 
to stutly further anti t>fft*i appiopriate pit)- 
posals relatetl tt) thest* ietoninientlatit)tis: 
(ti) lhat planninri ht* tltint* ftii the suppoit 
t)f tt*ntral fatilitit*s foi lahoiattiry anti it*- 
st*atth et|uipmt*nt. anti other limitetl le- 
souitfs ;»8): 

(b) riiai further attt*iitit)ii ht* r*ivt*n it) ptat - 
tital mt»ans of pit)vitliti^ attt*ss. ft)i r*iatl- 
ualt* sUitlt*tiis anti f.itulty. tt) it»st*atth tt)l- 
l(»t tit)iis, t)ii a full t t)st-ret t)vt*iy basis (=13): 
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(< ) Hi.il i.ni Mjl stiuK moM- mti MMvr 

u'>t‘ ui ll)«* i,il .ihti f\|»* n<sivj- l.H ihiM’** 

?»• M H \ tni It ‘1« • , i'*;un ! »M >ih K ii'-t ii u; iiiui 
lilt inm}MiU-i'. Im* uiw ii‘l t<ikrn <♦111'. 

(>, Ih'- Ki’v,'*nl'> ih.ii jIm* 

riiui.itinn mslJiijiion'' wiili iln’ .t'-sisi.\iu c 

ot fiu’ Aii\ ( i>‘MH il 1 1 tiiumir lo (Icvclnii 
!hr tiilluuim; icM )ntMWiui.iimns; 

(»i) IImi j)ol‘< ic*' Im’ MUMliMfti l'» |u'imii c\- 
p.imii'd nppoi liiMilK’" (cm t io — U'^iNli.ilinn 
' **S I ; 

( 1 )^ III. II fu’w (*il;n .ili' p•i^l•lM^ Ijm miin* 
r.tpttl oppoiUiniix lot 11111! otumimit 

Mto) 1 m* I’VpIoii’tl . I III iiit !u(li’! 
ih I nil»'u;i.itiu,ilf ‘ininii .iicfi ” wotk- 
stiiilv piiMp.nns. 

i.!i I i!t‘-lonr, .ind irtf.iinmv; [unKMii*'* 

(•I v.iiiiMis tluuiii ms iMul 

t p 1 ‘osisiM onil.H V indcpcndrni spiiK 
pnM;i,Mns; 

(c) lli.il Mil)M’^ion,tl ronsjitiij. to uu Indi’ 
piihln .iimI ptiv.itc (o!!t‘^(‘s .Mill uiiiu'i- 
sllics Ml ^l‘^^^l.lp!M( .ll plOSMIlitV. .!'• well .IS 

!iii;li mIiooIs .Mid oilii'i .ippiopii.ilo (mIik.i- 
lioii.il pl()^l.Mlls ,md ,i^i‘ii( i('s. Ii(» di'- 
v«'!i»p(‘d 

7 » IIm* lst»j*iMiis will iiu liidc ill diiMi Icj'isl.i- 
ii\c Ml liiidm'l.iiv pr()M,r.ini !oi IV 

jlto tol’owi'u* if( oninu'iid.itioiis. 

(»i) lli.il .idi’(|ii.it(' (iindin^ loi ilic Mippoii 
ol Ki'miMi.il ( oiMdiii.iiinj* C Ouru il .K iivilii's 
Im* piovid(*d diiiui^li St.ilc mmikcs. .miiI 
ih.i! siidi ,1 Kuiiuil Im* lice In sci'k hinds 
li.Hii olhci pulilii .Mid priv.ili* s(hm(i*s («Ji; 
(b) Ih.il till’ uincnl lic(*/c on ( imisihk lion 
tot till* publii lm*lii*i t*du( iitioii iiislihi' 
liiMis Im* i(*nio\i‘d. iMid lh.it tilt* ^o.il of 100 
not .issii;n,ihl(» s(|u,M(* h'(»l pi*i full-time 



rt|iiiv.ileni sludriil Im* supptMled .is le.t- 
stMi.ililo hn ( itv I iii\i*isii\ . Ihf Ih'ijoiiis 
note lli.il llu* M*i (‘III ,u lion ol (itiu'iiioi 
l\i M ke|(’lli’i III .ip|M< iiu*, .1 piioiiu list loi 
( (MlslMK IMMI MI lllr .iMKHMlt ol $S .?0 M.illioil 
will peimit piovucss low, ltd | 1 m'> v;o.ll. Ilie 
|\(*^en^'> luiilui will suppoii nMinmnni; 
.lUi'MiioM to llu* ionsiuuiKMi pmi;i,Mii to 
pioinoii* .iddilion.il pioe.iess (« 0 |. 

U. Ilie Kce.ents li.ivr undei ( unsidcj.ition loi 
MidusiiMi in tlu*M !('^isi,lltv(* .ind luid^el.iiv 
pioe.i.iin foi IV die toll-iwin^ pm- 

pos.ils; 

(,i) lli.il dll' S( liol.ii liKcnlivo pioe.i'ini dn 
.idjusl(*d lo (o\(*i |), Ill-time students ,Mid to 
.iliow loi theedMinniM le.llily ol m'OKuph- 
u .il siiu.ition U»l : 

(b) lli.it pel (.ipit.i .lid lo piiv.ile stliiMils 
ol en^•ineeMn^ Ix' pio\ ided on t oiidition 
tli.it lon^•-l.ln^e pl.iiis loi fin.iiui.il si.ihiliu 
l)(* de\ (‘loped duiinj* l 07 .P 7 *t 

(c) Ili.it instiiuli(Mi.:i luitiiMi dilteieiili.ils 
t(M siudents u'(|uiiinj* ieniedi.il s(»ivi(<'s 
dining tli(* fiisi I wo pos|s(*( ond.iry ye.iis 
hi* piovid(*d 1 ^ 2 1 1 . 



Conclusion 

//)(* fNe_uM(Mi.d A(/visn/y (‘ou/nd /o/ f/ii^fiei 
ft/iu.ihon 1/1 \'(*w York (*ily fi.n (/(*\<'/o/»e(f .in 
e\( e//eiM sei 0/ / e( t »nmM*n(/.iho/is fo im/»/(*- 
menl /(‘i^ion.if m/c/z/isim/lio/M/ ( (M»/M*i.i(ion 
in fjii,'fier nhn Minn. V\'e nri^e du‘ (.ove/no/. 
mem/M*is 0/ ifie / ei,’isf.i(i//<*. .in</ die fuihiit 
tn i^ive (.iM*h/f ( <»ns/(/er.M/on .mu/ sU/>/mmI lo 
f/ic /(•( timnu*nt/.ilioMs we fi.ive />/(*si*n/(*(/ (mi 
die /i.nis 0/ ffie C Oinu d's re/ui/f. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK CITY REGIONAL PLAN FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 

PACE COLLEGE. 41 PARK ROW 
NEW YORK. NEW YORK 10038 



June 9, 1972 



Hon. Joseph VV. McGovern 
Chancellor 

Regents of the University 
of the State of New York 
Albany, New York 

Dear Chancellor McGovern: 

Tlie Regents Advisory Council for New York City, established by 
you and your fellow Regents in September 1971, is pleased to present for 
your consideration and appropriate action a report of its findings and recom- 
mendations with respect to cooperative planning in the New York City region. 

The Council's major recommendation calls for the creation of a 
Regional Coordinating Council for Postsecondary Education, which would 
assume responsibility for exploring, developing and implementing many of 
the more specific recommendations contained in Chapter Three of this re- 
port. We believe that the Regents' support of this major recommendation 
will provide a climate conducive to the development of an effective and re- 
sponsive organization to encourage and support cooperative endeavors. Such 
an organization will also provide the New York City region with positive 
leadership in representing and reporting the needs of postsecondary educa- 
tion to the Regents and others. 

I am pleased to report that the Council's deliberations have been 
marked by a sense of mutual understanding and cooperation. More speci- 
fically, this spirit of cooperation has been manifested in the Council's 
unanimous support of a plan for the immediate voluntary transfer of in- 
coming freshmen from the overcrowded City University to the private insti- 
tutions at a funding level equivalent to that provided by the State and City 
for full-time City University students. We urge early favorable considera- 
tion of this plan by the Regents. It presents, we believe, the possibility 
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REGENTS ADVISORY COUNCIL 
NEW YORK CITY REGIONAL PLAN FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 

Hon. Joseph W. McGovern -2- June 9, 1972 



of a landmark program that will assist both sectors of higher education in 
New York City and that will again identify New York State as a leader in 
innovative measures to assist its higher education institutions. 



The Council, in addition, provided a forum for discussion of the 
difficult issues surrounding the efforts of New York University to dispose 
of its Bronx campus and the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn's proposal 
for consolidating its engineering program with that of New Y"ork University 
at the former's Brooklyn campus. 

We believe that we have both learned and demonstrated tnat cooper- 
ation among institutions can work. The Council recognizes that agreements 
are not easily reached, particularly when there is fear that institutional 
identity and prestige may be lost or special interests debilitated. Further- 
more, we are painfully aware that agreements and proposals reached through 
cooperative efforts at tlie regional level may be nullified by action at the 
State level, although we are hopeful that the creation of the pr oposed Regional 
Coordinating Council will minimize this possibility. 

This letter of transmittal would not be complete if it did not 
acknowledge the individual and institutional contributions that made the 
report possible. All members who were named by the Regents played 
an active role in the Council's work. Many institutions shared in supply- 
ing the manpower for the Task Forces that prepared individual reports. 
Several institutions were most genf?rous in permitting important personnel 
to devote virtually all of their time to the work of the Council. The staff 
assignments made by the State Education Department were outstanding. 
Without the knowledge, energy and dedication of Dr. William Fuller and 
his staff we could not have achieved our objective nor have met your time- 
table. 



Despite the constraints of time, we believe that the report is 
responsive to the charges accepted by the Council. We are hopeful of 
approval of the major recommendations so that we may continue in the 
same spirit of cooperation and mutual concern to expand and implement 
the important work begun. 




A Regional Plan for Higher Education; A Report from New York City 

Summary of Recommendations 



1. *///(' Rrj^cnis Advisory Counril rcvonmwtuls 

that a AVn* York Ciiy Rc^iomd Coordinafifii* CoiitivU 
for histswotidary Hd mat ion In* created as a perma- 
nent body to assist institittions itt AVu* Yttrk City in 
meeting the postsecondary editrathmal tieeds of the 
City diroiti^h maximittn effective ttse if available re- 
sources, Toward this end, the Con tied will explore 
obstacles to cooperation and seek sohttions, create 
mechanisms which will implement ,\pecif\c sohttions, 
and develop policy for the operation of the Couttcil, 
(Taste Vjl ’ 

2. The Cintncil further recommends that ade- 
(ptate fttndinst be provided from the State to sitpport 
the basic operations necessary to carry oitt the role 
of the Kestiona! Coordinatinst Coitncih and that the 
Ke^tiotia! Coordinatinyi Council be permitted to seek 

funds from governmental ayet ivies, foundations, in- 
stitutions, and other .sources for .speeial studies and 
.supportive .service.s. ( Taye 9). 

3. The Teyents .Advisory Council has proposed 
and forwarded to the Hoard of TcMcnts a limited, im- 
mediate transfer program for the Call, 1972. This 
propo.sa! would facilitate the viduntary transfer of up 
to 4,(H)() lowdncome .students who have been accepted 
for admission to the .senior colleges of the City Uni- 
versity. The.se .students would attend instead a private 
institution of their choice, accordiuf^ to certified avail- 
ability of .space. The private institutions would re- 
ceive support for each .student at the funding level 
received by the City Univer.sitv for the academic rear 
1972-73. (Taye II). 

4. The Council .stronyly recommends the crea- 
tion of a permaitent coordinated admissions program 
for New York City under the aeyis of the fieyional 
Coordinating Council that would facilitate the nio.st 
efficietu u.se of institutional re.source.s commensurate 
with student desires and needs. (Pa\ie 12). 

CxKtncil recommends that institutions 
nilUlif,. /#/tvr policies to permit e.ypanded opportu- 
nities for eross-reyistration (htye 12). 



6. The Council recommends that: 

a) In-.service and profe.ssional train i tty proyrams 
be strenythened and expanded to enable counselors 
to better serve the d^sadvantayed and other non-tra- 
ditional students. 

b) Cooperative arranyements should be developed 
between the institutions of hiyher education and the 
Hoard of liducation to enable hiyh school, col ley e and 
university couti.selors to play more effective roles with 
reyard to .secondary .schools of the reyioti. (Taye 12). 

1, 'The CmmcU endorses the recontmendation 
of the Associatiim of CoHeyes and Universities of the 
State of A'Vir York for the development of a central 
data batik under the aeyis of the Heyional Coordi- 
nathiy Council and a uniform report iny .system, which 
would *\ ,. maintain information on manpower needs 
and development as well as inventories of all institu- 
tional re.souree.s, and would .serve as the basis for 
drawiny up reyional plans and for continuous up- 
datiny." (Taye 12). 

S. The Council recommetids that the Reyional 
Coordinatiny Com nil develop a plan for the .support 
of e.xi.stiny and future centralized facilities for .special 
laboratory and research purposes. (Haye !2). 

9. The Council recommends the removal of 
the current * freeze** on construction proyrams for 
the public in.stitutions in New York City, and that 
these institutions be permitted to expand present 
plants to achieve a net a.s.siynable siptare feet per 
full-time eipdvalent student ratio (NASTf rTTS) of 
KH). (Taye 13). 

10, The Council recommends the development 
of a .space available inventory, as part of the .services 
provided by the reyional data bank recommended 
previously, and further exploration of ways in which 
hiyher education institutions in New York City miyht 
be able to achieve full utilization of available re- 
.source.s. (Taye 13). 
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The CoimcU nulovscs several reeoninienilaiioiis 
made hy the Task Torre (fn IJhraries and Major 
Tariliiies: 

11. .'1 regional ai^emy should encourage am! 
supifort itiierdustinaiotial arrangements which 
woidd develoi) niininnwi library and perTormance 
standards within New York City, (Taye 

12. A re^iotud a^^eticy should develop and find 
a method for /Inanciny a system of snh-re^iona! 
or intermediate libraries, either at exist it ly iti.stb 
tutiotis (tr hetweeti or atuotii* itistitntiotis. These 
sith-reMtotutl libraries would cotuitletuetu basie 
utidetKradnate colleetiotis. (Ta,ife IJ). 

13. A tnechatiistu should be e.stablished ttt pro- 
vide graduate stitdetus and faculty tnetnbers ac- 
<v.v.v to spcci/ic atid distinctive portiotts of re- 
search coUectiotis oti a full aK\t-rec(tvery basis iti 
the libraries of higher educational itistitutioti.w 
the Research Libraries of the New York Tublic 
Library, atui perhaps eertaiti other .ypeeiaUzed 
research libraries. (Paye IM 

14. histhutiotis should be eticoura^ed to de- 
velop ititutvative at id eotuprehett.dve cotuittuitii^ 
educatioti prof^ratus for librarv persotntel. ( hme 

15. The Council recotutuetuls that the Re^^iottal 
CiHtrdinatitiy Council explore attd develop recom- 
tiietulatiotis for fuller u.se of ielevisiott at id computer 
.systems. (Pa^e L^). 

16. The Council recommends that the Scludar 
hicetitive Awards provide for the part-time student 
as well as the full-time student, and that tlie.se betie- 
Jits be adjusted to take into consideration the eco- 
tiotiiic realities of varying i»eoi»raphic locations. 
(Tai^e N). 

17. . 11 le Council recotiitiietids that institutions 
e.xjflore new educational patterns which are viable 
and relevant, and which provide e.Kpamled oppor- 
tunities for social and economic mobility. These 
include: 

a) Profe.wsional mini-career pro}* rams which pro- 
vide opportunities Jor work-study in le,i*aL medical 
and other profe.s.sional Jtelds at an under}*radnate 
level. 



b) froi*rams of various duration for lile-lont* train- 
iti}* and retraining*, such as (I) terminal certificate 
proitrams in .specijic occupational area.s, including 
.short course.s. and (2) .shorter baccalaureate pro}*rafiis 
where appropriate. 

(c) Independent .study i>rot*rams at the postsec- 
ondary leveL whether or fiot they take place in a 
formal institutional .setthii*. (I\t}*e 14). 

18. The Council recommends that iinderi*rad- 
uate and }*raduate department chairmen of public 
and private institutions meet oti a phttmed schedtde. 
itnder the ac}*i.s of the Re}*iotutl Ciundimaitt}* Cttttti- 
cil. to Joruutlate recommetidatiotis for cooperative 
pro}*rauis which will help to eliminate unwarranted 
duplicatioti. (Pai*e 14). 

19. Concomitatit with the development of datu 
aboitt traditional deyree programs, the Counci i rec- 
ommetids the creatum of a Cettter for l.ife-l.otty 
Leartiitii* which would, anum,i* other thin}*s. ittvetuory 
e.vistiti}* iHKst.secottdary tum-dcMree pro}*rams attd 
courses at colic}* iate attd tum-ctdle}*iate ittstittttitm.s. 
(ht}*e 16). 

20. The Couticil recotutuetuls iuuiiediate aid 
to ett}*ineerin}* .scluuds ott a per capita basis for fttll- 
time etpti valet It utidei\i*raduate attd .Kraduate sttt- 
dettts. Pttrtn}* I97J-74 the ett}iitteeritt}i scluuds will 
be ret/ 1 tired to develop lot t,i*- ranine plans to achieve 
Jittattcial .stahility. (Pa}*e 16). 

21. The CottneU recotutuetuls that ittstitutiotis 
be awarded a tuititm differetttial for each studettt re- 
iptiritti* remedial services Jor the Jir.st two years of 
his post.sccottdary edttcatiotud career. (fa}*e 16). 

22. The Council reconttttends the developtttettt 
attd .support oj .sttb-re}*iottal cott.sortia which wotdd 
include public ami private ctdle,i*c.s and tmiversities 
withitt }*c(t}*raphic pro.vintity. as well as hi}*h .schools 
attd other appropriate edttcatiottal pro}*rams attd 
a}*e tides .such as Talent Search, Upward Round, 
street academies, community centers, attd tvtiter.s Jor 
continuini* education. (Pa}*e 17). 

23. The Council recotutuetuls that the Rc}*iottal 
Coordinatitt}* Cottttcil explore attd develop platts for 
cooperative re.search pro}*rattts and for a research 
cleariit}*hott.se. (Pa}*e 17). 
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Introduction 



This report represents a regional approach to 
the immediate problems ol’ higher education in New 
York City, and proposes a series of recommendations 
toward the cooperative resolution of these problems. 
While the Regents Advisory Council ra'ogni/es that 
there are many governmental and institutional levels 
at which these problems can be attacked, the re- 
gional nature of the scope and charge to the Council, 
as defined by the Board of Regents, has dictated the 
extent of its deliberations and recommendations. 

Furthermore, a full exploration of issues funda- 
mental to the nature and direction of higher educa- 
tion in New York City in the next decade was limited 
due to the constraints of time imposed upon the 
Council, with specific regard to the immediacy of 
problems concerning finances and facilities. Of par- 
ticular significance was the omission of the following 
in the Council's deliberations: 

1. 'I’hc maintenance of quality educational pro- 
grams', 

2. Manpower needs for the City of New York for 
the next two decades; 

3. I’he educational needs of the student of the 
I970's and '80's; 

4. Other non-eollegiate postsecondary experi- 
ences; 

5. The survival of existing institutions in their 
present form; 

6. 1’he nature of the teaching/ learning process; 

7. The maintenance of free tuition at public in- 
stitutions. 

Background 

Regional planning in higher education received 
its current impetus from Governor Rockefeller's De- 
cember, I970 Executive Order No. 44, requiring that 
all State agencies plan on a regional basis. Since that 
time, prior to and during the operation of the Regents 
Advisory Council, the ,lonas Committee (March. 
I97I), the Citizens Commission on the Future of the 
City University (April. I97I and March, I972), the 
Executive Committee of the Association of Colleges 
and Universities of the State of New York (March, 



I97I), and the State Task Force (Hurd Committee) 
on the Financing of Higher Education in New York 
State (February, 1 972) have expressed their support 
of regional planning for higher education. 

In September of I97I, the Board of Regents of 
the State of New York designated the five boroughs 
of the City of New York as a '‘pilot planning region" 
for higher education, and appointed the Regents 
Advisory Council, an l8-rnember board which in- 
clude,s seven chief executives of public institutions, 
nine presidents of private institutions, and two 
“public at large" representatives. 'I’his Council was 
charged with the development of a report to be sub- 
mitted in ,lunc of I972 to the Board of Regents. The 
Council accepted as its charge a survey of the hu- 
man. fiscal and physical resources of higher educa- 
tion institutions in New York City, as well as a de- 
lineation of specific regional problems. cstKcially 
in the area of admissions, counseling and guidance, 
data collection, facilities, finances, and programs and 
research. In addition, the Council planned to recom- 
mend mechanisms and structures which would lead 
to a greater sharing of institutional resources. 

To accomplish these objectives, the Regents 
Advi.sory Council appointed five 'I’ask Forces in 
November of I97I: The Full Utilization of Resources; 
libraries and Major Facilities; Professional Pro- 
grams; Graduate Programs; and Cooperatiw Pro- 
grams for the Disadvantaged. Task Force members 
were selected by a subcommittee of the Regents 
Advisory Council from nominations submitted by 
the chief executive officers of all institutions of higher 
education in the New York City region. 1*hese Task 
Forces met frequently from December to March to 
formulate findings and recommendations for presen- 
tation to the Council. (See Appendix D). 

Scope of the Task Force Reports 

The report of the Task Force on the Full Utiliza- 
tion of Resources was limited to an investigation and 
analysis of undergraduate educational programs, 
faculty and staff, enrollment, and phy,sieal facilities, 
excluding libraries. 
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The l ask l•orcc on I.ibrarics and Major l acililics 
was primarily concerned with an analysis ol current 
library holdings and personnel, existing cooperative 
activities and the potential sharing ol computer and 
television laeilities. 

I he lask Force on Prol’essional l^ograms con- 
centrated on the major problems of engineering edu- 
cation and research. 

I he report ol the Task Force on Ciradiiate l*ro- 
grams was conl'ined to an analysis and discussion 
of doctoral programs in the liberal arts, excluding 
education, engineering, business, law and medicine. 

I'he lask I'oree on Cooperative l^rograms Tor 
the Disadvantaged emphasized an analysis ol' guid- 
ance and counseling. I'inaneial aid, and alternative 
approaches to remediation and other academic pro- 
grams Tor the disadvantaged. 



Scope of the 

Regents Advisory Councirs Report 

The body ol the report is organized into three 
chapters: Chapter One highlights the national and 
statewide impact ol institutions ol higher education 
in New York C'ity, their great diversity, and current 
problems. Chapter I wo presents a description of the 
role, powers, membership and organization of the 
proposed New York City Regional Coordinating 
Council lor I^ostseeondary lidueation. Chapter I hree 
reports speeil'ic I’indings and recommendations ad- 
dressed to: (I) lunetions and activities ol' the 
proposed Regional Coordinating Council, (2) more 
immediate problems ol higher education institutions 
in New York City, and (3) exploration ol alternative 
solutions to longer range problems. 
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CHAPTER ONE 



Higher Education in the New York City Region 



A National and International Center 

New York Ciiy is one ol’ the most important na- 
tional and international centers lor higher education. 

It is eomprised of 24 public and 57 pri\ate campuses 
enrolling over 34().()0() undergraduate and graduate 
students, and embraces the entire range ol institu- 
tional systems I’rom the multiversity to the small spe- 
cialized two-year college. Its students personilV all 
levels of the soeio-economie and political spectrum. 
New York City's educational programs refleet its 
position as a world center ol eultural. economic, in- 
tellectual. political, religious and social activities, 
as well as its ethnic diversity. 

Institutions of higher education in the New York 
City region enroll more undergraduate student.s than 
all but si.\ other states, more first professional stu- 
dents (law. dentistry, and medicine) than all but 
three states, and more graduate students than all but 
one state. In the 1969-70 academic year. 4 per cent 
of the students in higher education in the IJnitcxl 
States were enrolled in institutions in the City of New 
York; in the same year these institutions awarded 6 
per cent (1.800) of all the doetoral degrees in the 
United States. 5.9 per eent (2.078) of the first pro- 
fessional degrees. 7. .3 per cent (15.232) ol the mas- 
ter's. 3.4 per cent (26.925) of the baccalaureate 
degrees, and 3.6 per cent (7.378) ol the associate 
degrees. (See Table I). 

A State Resource 

riie New York City region is the most important 
educational center in New York State. As indicated 
by I'able 2. in l-alK 1970 New York City's institutions 
enrolled 42.8 per cent of the total students attending 
higher education institutions in New York State. Yet 
this highly diversified cxlueational center is provided 
with only 30.5 per cent of the non-resident iai net 
assignable square fcnit (NASF)* of space devotcxl to 
higher education in Nc'w York State. (See Appendix 
A, Tables A-5 — A-IO). 



♦Non-rcsidential net as.signable square feet (NASI ) at an 
institution of higher edueation includes all space used lor 
instruction, research, lihrary. administration and auxiliary 
services. I his spacH: does not include student and laculty 
housing space, nor does it include such space as corridors, 
lobbies, mechanical and building services, and construc- 
tion space such as walls, partitions, elevator shalts. etc. 



In the academic year 1969-70. New York City's 
institutions awarded 54.7 per cent of all the doctoral 
degrees in New York State. 59.1 per eent of the 
first professional degrees. 56.8 per eent of the mas- 
ter's. .39.9 per eent of the baccalaureate degrees, 
and 27.2 per eent of the associate degrees. (See 
Table I). 

In spite of New York City's qualitative and 
quantitative position in higher education in New 
York State- in Fall. 1970 the total non-residential net 
assignable square feet per full-time equi\alent stu- 
dent (NASF/FTFS). an accepted planning measure, 
was 82.9. or .39 per eent (4.3.3 NASI-’/F'I FS) below 
space provided for public and private institutions 
outside the New York City region. (See I'able 3. and 
Appendix A. Tables A-5 - A-IO). 

(iovernmental and private support attest to the 
commitment to higher education in New York City. 

I 'or e.xampie. during fiscal year 1970 public and pri- 
vate higher education expenditures for operation 
and capital construction totallcxl in e.xcess ol SI bil- 
lion dollars. The current book value ol land, building 
and equipment exceeds SI. 3 billion; and the market 
value of endowment funds ;U the end of fiscal year 
1970 was S670 million.* 

The Immediate Pressures on 
Higher Education in New York City 

(liven the seemingly limitless resources avail- 
able in New York City and New York State, and 
despite significant public and private fiscal commit- 
ments to capital and annual operating funds, the 
higher education institutions in New York City find 
themselves facing serious pressures. During the past 
decade, institutions of higher education have been 
widely encouraged to respond to immediate societal 
nccxls. In the ensuing years, the support level from 
outside agencies has not kept pace with the ever- 
increasing commitments to this mission. In New 
York City, this situation is currently e.xemplified by 
the fiscal crisis of the private institutions and the 
lack of adequate facilities in the public sector. 

riic major contemporary pressures on higher 
education institutions in the New York City region 
are variously attributed to “open admissions'* at the 
City University and attendant problems of remedia- 
tion. the decline in enrollment in private institutions, 
the projected continuing decline in the pool of col- 
lege-bound students who have traditionally sought 
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Higher Education Degrees Granted, by Level of Degree in New York City. 

New York State and United States. Acadcinic Years 1965-66, 1967-68 and 1969-70 



Group 

New York CiCy 

Associate 

Baccalaureate . . . . 

Master's 

First Prolessioiial'*' 

Doctor's 

Total 

New York Slate 

Associate 

Baccalaureate 

Master's 

l-irst Prole ssional* 

Doctor’s 

Total 

United Stales 

Associate 

Baccalaureate 

Master's 

First Professional'*' 

Doctor’s 

Total 



1965-66* 



Number 


NYC 

Percentage 


4,424 


\om 


21,128 


100 


12,947 


100 


2,266 


100 


1,232 


100 


41,997 


100 


19,630 


22.5 


48,268 


43.8 


19,037 


68.0 


3,389 


66.9 


2,122 


58.0 


92,446 


45.4 


111,740 


3.9 


524,117 


4.0 


140,772 


9.2 


31,496 


7.1 


18,239 


6.8 


826,364 


5.1 



1967-68^ 



NYC 



Number 


Percents 


6,099 


\o(yrc 


24,835 


100 


13,033 


100 


2,470 


100 


1,573 


100 


47,010 


100 


21,272 


28.7 


59,865 


41.5 


22,204 


58.7 


3,654 


67.6 


2,676 


58.1 


109,671 


42.9 


160,054 


3.8 


636,863 


3.9 


177,150 


7.4 


34,728 


7.1 


23,091 


6.8 


1,031,886 


4.6 



1969-70^ 



NYC 



Number 


Perce nta 


7,378 


lOOCf 


26,925 


100 


15,232 


100 


2,078 


100 


1,800 


100 


53,413 


100 


27,158 


27.2 


67,481 


39.9 


26,811 


56.8 


3,517 


59.1 


3,292 


54.7 


128,259 


41.6 


206,753 


3.6 


798,070 


3.4 


209,387 


7.3 


35,252 


5.9 


29,872 


6.0 


1,279,334 


4.2 



■*' Includes Chiropody or Podiatr>*. Dciitistry, Medicine, Law and Theology. 

learned Degrees Cow/erreJ, Chandler, M. O. and Rice, M. C. Higher Education Studies Branch, Division of Statistical Operations U.S 
Office of Education, 1965-66. 

^ tamed Degrees Conferred, Hooper, M. L. and Chandler, M. O. Higher Education Surveys Branch, U.S. Office of Ldueation, 1967-68. 

tarned Degrees Conferred, Hooper, M. L. National Center for Educational Statistics, Higher Education Sun*eys Branch, U.S. Office of 
Education, 1969-70. 



admission to the private institutions, operating del- 
icits and the e.xpansion ol* the State University sys- 
tem. Although these 1‘aetors arc interrelated, they 
have been isolated helow for general analysis and 
discussion. 

'*Open Admissions' at the City University 

I he education of New York City’s heterogeneous 
population is a herculean challenge. It has been ag- 
gravated in the last ten years hy a rapid and signifi- 
cant clKingc in the racial and ethnic composition of 
the region, at the same time that the aggregate popu- 
lation of 7.9 million has remained relatively stable. 
This change has required policies that reflected and 
responded to immediate social, economic and polit- 
ical needs. In elementarj' and secondary education it 
was ultimately manifested in the decentralization 



plan, and in higher education in the "open admis- 
sions** program. 

The "open admissions** program of the City 
University of New York began in Fall. 1970, five 
years in advance ol the 1975 target date, and guar- 
anteed some lorm ol tuition-free postseeondary edu- 
cation to every graduate of a New York City high 
school, a commitment endorsed hy the Mayor, the 
Board of Regents and the Governor. 

**Open admissions’* resulted in a 100 per cent 
increase in first-time admissions to the City Univer- 
sity from Fall, 1969 (19,559) to Fall. 1971 (39.211 ). 
This enrollment increase further compounded an 
c.xisting space shortage that was met hy leasing aca- 
demic facilities at an annual cost of S 10-12 million. 
Solutions to the space shortage in the City Univer- 
sity appeared to have been indefinitely postponed 
in December, 1971 when a “frcc/c** was imposed on 
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Space and tnrollmcni Compari;;ons As n Percentage of 

New York Slate Totals for Institutions of Higher Education, Fall 1970 



Table 2 
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Head count enrollment H| Total nomresidential net assignable square feet 

Source: Derived from Draft o\' hacitiries Inventory Report, Pan A, \ew York State Fall Semester 1 970-7 1 ^ State Educaiion Dcparimenu 
undaied. 



Net Assignable Square Feel (NASF) Per Full-Time Equivalent Students (FTES), Tabic 3 

Less Residential, New York State, Fall 1970 




Source: Derived from Draft ofFacilities Inventory Report, Part A, New York State Fall Semester 1970-71, Siaic Education Department, 
undated. 
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the construction program ol the City University by 
the Governor ol the State ol New York an action 
induced by the State fiscal crisis. 

An attendant problem for the City Uni\ersity. 
to which specific recommendations have been ad- 
dressed in Chapter Three, has been the need to 
provide remediation for the increased number of 
underprepared students. I’his lias e.xtcnded the tra- 
ditional time required for students admitted undci 
the "open admissions** program to complete their 
degree requirements, b'or e.xample. in 1971. 24.620 
of the 39.211 students in the freshman class at the 
City University were retained as freshmen from the 
previous year, as compared to 13.902 in 1970 and 
9.987 in 1969. riuis. the public institutions in the 
New York City region have been committed to costly 
remedial programs and increased costs per student. 

A study of the effect of "open admissions” indi- 
cated that it had relatively little effect on the aggre- 
gate enrollments at the private institutions in the 
region. It did. however, affect the enrollments of 
those private institutions which had maintained low 
tuition charges and which had accepted students who 
were not traditionally eligible for admission to the 
senior colleges of the City University. Several of 
these private four-year institutions had offered spe- 
eial programs for disadvantaged students, but with 
the ad\cnt of *'open admissions.*' these suidents now 
became eligible for admission to the City Univer- 
sity.- Moreover, the private institutions which were 
severely affected by "open admissions*' had de- 



veloped their plans around enrollment projections 
based on the implementation of "open admissions'* 
in 1975. riie advancement of the target date and the 
sudden implementation of the program had serious 
consequences for these institutions. 

The Decline in Enrollment 
at the Private Institutions 

[3uring the last three years there has been a gen- 
eral decline in the undergraduate enrollments at the 
private institutions in New York City. I his decline 
has been attributed to high tuition rates, exaggerated 
characterizations of conditions in New York City, 
and the expansion of the State and City University 
systems. I’he significant decrease in the aggregate 
number of oiu-of-eity undergraduate students attend- 
ing tbe private institutions (as indicated by lable 4) 
has increased competition for the relatively stable 
pool of high school graduates from New York City. 
To offset this decline many private institutions have 
lowered traditional admissions standards. In some 
eases, more than 90 per cent of their applicants have 
been accepted. 

IZnrollment data developed by the Council, and 
discussed in Chapter Three, indicate that under exist- 
ing conditions the pool of available bigb school stu- 
dents will remain relatively stable during the next 
fifteen years. SigniHeant social and economic incen- 
tives and educational innovations instituted in the 
elementary and secondary schools could increase 
the pool of high school graduates. I bis would in turn 



Summary of Oui-of-Statc Unrollmcnt of Full-Time Students Table 4 

Private Institutions in New York City* Fall 1969, 1970, 1971 



First-Time Freshmen 



Year Iinrollmenl % of Decrease 



Undergraduate 

Iinrollmenl 7c of Decrease 



Graduate 



Enrollment 7r of Decrease 



1969 3,475 - 13,767 - 8,626 



1970 3,302 4.97 13,273 3.58 8,574 .6 



1971 2,742 16.95 12,049 9.22 7,053 17.73 

Data not available from Mills College of Education, New School for Social Rcscarcl), Hebrew* Union College, Jewisli Theological Seminary, 
Columbia Law School, Fordham Law School, New York University Law* School, St. John's University Law School, Columbia Medical Center, 
New York University Medical Center, Albert Einstein College of Medicine, Brooklyn College of Pharmacy. 

Source: 

Comparative Sumntary of Geographic Origin of Students^ Private Institutions in New York City, Full-Time Students, Fait 1969, 1970, 
1971, prepared by Regents Advisory Council staff, 15 pp. 
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increase the projected munber of full-time under- 
graduate students bv as much as 16 per cent during 
that period. Iroin 174.517 in 1971 to 202.524 in I9S5.' 

Operadn}; Deficits 

riic inllationary costs of goods and ser\ ices ha\e 
been detailed in every major economic sur\ey and 
need not be discussed in this report. It is important, 
however, to note that sources of revenue for the pri- 
vate institutions from students, governmental agen- 
cies, interest on investments, and donors have not 
increased at the same rate as e.xpenditures. Attempts 
to eut e.xpenditures through the decrease in programs 
and the number of faeulty retpiire long-range plan- 
ning: many institutions have not been prepared to 
meet the demands of the current fiscal crisis, al- 
though some have made drastic cuts in programs 
and staff to regain fiscal solvency. Attempts to com- 
bat growing deficits by raising additional revenues 
ha\c not been generally successful. 

Tuition. Net revenues have not been substan- 
tially increased by raising tuition rates. Rather, they 
have been generally offset by a decline in enrollment 
and a need to increase scholarship assistance in order 
to attract and retain academically qualified students. 

Governmental agencies. Federal and State funds 
for specific academic programs, research, equipment 
and facilities have often resulted in a significant long- 
range commitment of institutional resources vithout 
continued governmental support. 

Investments. Income generated from endow- 
ments during the past few years has not produced 
anticipated yields. The market value of the portfolios 
of institutions in New York City decreased by 15.4 
per cent (SI 21 million) from fiscal year 1969 to fiscal 
year 1970. as a result of general economic conditions 
and the forced premature sale of securities to meet 
current e.xpenditures. •• 

Donors. Despite the current general economic 
conditions, individual donations to institutions ap- 
pear to have remained stable. However, a greater per- 
centage of undcsignated gifts is being applied directly 
against current expenditures. 

Expansion of the State University System 

In addition to the expansion of the City Univer- 
sity (detailed on pages 4 and 6) and the decline in 
out-of-state students attracted to private institutions 
in New York City, competition for students, faculty 
and funds has been further aggravated by a signifi- 
cant increase in the State University system. As 
indicated by Table 5, the State University increased 
enrollment by 88.757 during the period 1968-1970. 
76,483 at units outside New York City and 12,274 
at units within New York City. Included in this figure 
is a 5,634 enrollment increase in out-of-state and 
foreign students, <-.707 at units outside New York 
City and 927 at units within New York City. 



Tabic 5 



State University of New York Eiirollnient Trends 
for All Full- and Part-Time Credit Course Students 
Fall 1968, 1969, 1970 



Enrollment 





Fall 1968^ 


Fall 1969^ 


Fall 1970^ 


Origin of Students 








At SUNY Units Outside 
New York City 








New York State Outside. . 
New York City 


. 171,027 


215,492 


240,364 


New York City 


. 5,911 


8,087 


8,350 


Out of State and 

1‘orcign 


. 4,673 


8,433 


9,380 


Sub-Total 


>. 181,611 


232,012 


258,094 


At SUNY Units Within 
New York City* 








New York State Outside. , 
New York City 


.. 1,435 


2,150 


3,426 


New York City 


.. 48,241 


50,370 


57,597 


Out of State and 

Foreign 


.. 1,109 


1,400 


2,036 


Sub-Total 


.. 50,785 


53,920 


63,059 


TOTAL 


. . 232,396 


285,932 


321,153 



* Includes community colleges sponsored by ihe Board of Higher 
Education plus Maritime College, Fashion Institute of Technology, 
and Downstatc Medical Center. 



1 

2 

3 



Geographic Origins of Students. Report No. 5. Office of Institu- 
tional Research, State University of New York, Albany, N.Y. 
Geographic Origins of Students. Report No. 12. Office of Institu- 
tional Research, State University of New York, Albany, N.Y. 
Geographic Origins of Students. Report No. 2 1. Office of Institu- 
tional Research, State University of New York, Albany, N.Y. 
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CHAP'I IZR TWO 



Recommendations for the Establishment of 
The New York City Regional Coordinating Council 
For Postsecondary Education 



C'oopcralivc cIToris should ultimately lead to the 
lull utili/ation ol human, liscal and physical collegiate 
and non-eollegiate resottrees available within the 
New York City region to provide opportunities lor 
postseeondary edttcation to every* resident desiring it- 
regardless ol his ability to pay. Such ellorts should 
also result in improxed edtieational services, greater 
program elieetiveness and long-term economies, and 
the development of new programs and instittitional 
arrangements. 

The Regents Adxisory Cottncil has been im- 
pressed by the fact that all of the Task I’orce reports 
call for the establishment of a regional coordinating 
body to assist in such efforts. Although supporting 
this recommendation, the Council has not reijuested 
immediate powers of control or administration for 
the Regional C'oordinating Council beeatise it believes 
that there are many foreseeable impediments to the 
long-range success of regional cooperative activities 
that nni.st be e.xplored dtiring the coming year. I’hese 
include the real and fancied fears that institutional 
prestige and identity will be lost through regional 
planning, and fundamental differences in tuition 
charges and admission standards. I’urthermore. in- 
stitutions will require sulTicient time to e.xamine the 
degree to which adjustments in administrative and 
academic programs are possible, and to elicit sup- 
port for such adjustmeivts from their constituencies, 
especially from professicaial labor organizations. In 
addition, the role of e.xisting "cooperative" endeavors 
in New York City, and the relationship of the Re- 
gional Coordinating Council to State agencies nmst be 
e.xplored and clarified to insure the possibility of sup- 
plementary serx'ices and avoid wastelul dttplieation. 

(I) Accordingly, ihe Hciivnts AiMsifry Ofunvil rcc- 

ontmvnds that a New FurA* City RcMiotwl Coordi- 
tiatiti^ CoimcH for Postseeonthry Uthwation he ere- 
ated as a permanent body to assist institutions iti 
New York City in n)eetin$t the ptfstseeottdary ednea- 
tional needs of the City through niasiniuni e/fee- 
tive use of availahie restntrees, Ttuvard this end, the 
Cottneil will exphtre (d)staeles to eooperation and 
seek solutunts, ereate meehanistus whieh will im- 



plement speeifte solutions, and develop poliey for 
the operation of the CouneiL 

Phe Regional Coordinating Council will identify 
and e.xplore the immediate major educational issues 
and problems affecting postsecondary institutions in 
New York City. Impetus for identification and e.x- 
ploration of stteh issues and problems may come 
from the Council membership, constituent postscc- 
ondary institutions, or the New York .State Board of 
Regents. 

The Cottneil will serve as a planning and co- 
ordinating body for the New York City region and 
as an advisory body to the Board of Regents. It will 
be authorized to: 

1. Develop mechanisms for the programming, 
implementation and maintenance of a contiitttotts 
planning cycle for gathering, interpreting, and dis- 
seminating information about postseeondary edttca- 
tion in New York City through a regional data system; 

2. As requested by the Board of Regents or mem- 
ber instittttions. review and recommend action on 
new academic programs', new instittttions. major con- 
stniction projects, major institutional reorganizations 
and on State fiscal policies whieh have an impact on 
postseeondary instittttions; 

3. Provide sttpportive services to the regional 
instittttions for the planning and implementation of 
joint or cooperative ventures. 

The CouneU further reeonunends that adeiptate (2) 
funding he provuhd from the State t<f support the 
hasie operations tteeessary to earry out the role of 
the Reftiottal Coordinating* CouneiL and that the Re- 
$*i(tnal Coordinating* Coutteil he permitted to seek 
funds from governmental ayetu ie.s, foundations, in- 
stitutions, and other .sources for speeial studies and 
supportive serviees. 

Membership and Organization 

The Regional Coordinating Cotmeil membership 
will consist of not more than 17 chief executive of- 
ficers appointed from among all chartered postsec- 
ondary institutions in the New York City region, and 
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three ptiblie representatives. The Chaneellors ol the 
State and City Universities will serve as vx ifjjwio 
members with vote. The remaining IS Council mem- 
bers will be appointed by the lioard of Regents. 

The term of olfiee of the C'ouncil members will 
be three years with a system of staggered years to 
provide si.\ new' members each year. A member will 
not be reappointed unless he is filling a partial term 
which has been vacated by a regular member. 

riie Regional Coordinating Council will invite 
the active participation of outside observers who 
will represent a broad range of public and educa- 
tional constituencies. Such participants will not be 
granted the power of vote. 

riie Chairman will be selected for a term of two 
years by a majority vote of ihe membership. If this 
term e.xeceds the Chairman’s current term of office. 



the appointment as Chairman will be e.xtended 
accordingly. 

riie Council will have authority to select an F..x- 
ecutive Director lor staff operations. I’he U.xecutive 
Director will provide administrative leadership as 
well as serve the Council in a liaison capacity to 
establish appropriate relationships between the Coun- 
cil and all pertinent agencies. 

I he Council believes that the implementation 
of the recommendations in this and the following 
chapter will provide a climate conducive to the de- 
velopment of an effective and responsive organiza- 
tion to encourage and support cooperati\e endeavors 
in New York City. In addition, it will provide positive 
leadership in representing and reporting the needs 
of poslseeondar>' education in the region to City. 
State and Federal agencies. 
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CHApriiR iHRni: 

Findings and Recommendations 



I'hc rccommciuljitions that follow rcprcsctit a 
positive first step toward cxtcnclini! the cooperative 
use of the resources of the New York City reition lor 
postseeoiulary eclueation. I he Council has loimd that 
there is a desire amonii institutions to participate in 
cooperative activities in spite of obstacles which must 
be explored in detail, if such activities are to be effec- 
tive. As presented in Chapter fwo. the Council has 
recommended an orgtini/ation and structure to de- 
velop mechatiisms for aceomplishitii! desirable ob- 
jectives and overeomini! obstacles. In addition, 
specific recommendations have been made to resolve 
immediate enrollment and space problems. 

In presetttini! the following recommendations, 
the Regents Advisorv’ Council has been mindful that 
such cooperative activities will necessitate specilic 
institutional, legislative and Regents' action legitima- 
tizing or clarifying the following: (I) use of public 
facilities by students attending private institutions; 

(2) responsibility for Joint registration of courses; 

(3) manner of accounting for students in order for 
institutions to c|ualify for ,State funds, especially un- 
der Article 129 of the Education Law; and (4) ability 
to modify existing regional boundaries of jurisdiction 
and financing for coiniminiiy colleges, libraries and 
vocational programs. 

fhe Council membership endorses the principle 
that planning regions for "professional" or "doe- 
lonil" programs should not be defined loo narrowly. 
Distinguished graduate, engineering, law and med- 
ical schools attract national and international faculty 
and students, in future planning for such programs 
in New York City, consideration must be given to 
what is being done elsewhere in the State and in the 
public and private institutions of the entire North- 
east. as well as in other university centers across the 
country. The extension of this principle should mini- 
mize unnecessary, destructive and expensive com- 
petition for limited professional and graduate laeulty 
and students, thereby encouraging improved uiili/a- 
lion of resources. 

Specijlc Recommendations 

Specific recommendations in this chapter have 
been addressed to functions and activities of the 
New York City Regional Coordinating Council for 
Posi.secondary nducation (Recommendations 4, 7. 



8. 10. 18. 19 and 23); more immediate problems of 
higher education institutions in New York City (Rec- 
ommendations 3, 9. U>. 20 and 21); and exploration 
of alternative solutions to longer range problems 
(Recommendations 5. 0. II. 12. I.C 14. 15. 17 and 22). 

In order to permit full disetission of the rationale sup- 
porting these recommendations, they haw been or- 
gjinized according to function: Admissions. Counsel- 
ing and Ctiiidance. Data Collection and [Ivaluation. 
Facilities. Finances, and Programs and Research. 
Additional documentation is contained in the Task 
Force reports in Appendix D. 

Admissions 

.Several proposals to transfer students Irom pub- 
lic to private institutions of their choice have been 
presented during the past few months. V\v Re^tvius (3) 
Aih'isorv Council has proposal and jorw arded /o tlw 
Hoard of Ri\iicnts a litniicd, innavdiair transfer pro- 
gram for the Fall, P)72,^ This proposal w ould facili- 
tate the voluntary transfer of up to 4,000 low -ineotnc 
students w Iup have been accepted for admission to 
the senitu' collcttes of the City University, These stu- 
dents would attend instead a private institution of 
their choice, accordintt to certified uvailahility of 
space. The private ittstitutions would receive ,sttpport 
for each student at the fttndinit level received hy the 
City Univer.sity for the acadentic year 1972-73, 

*1 his student transfer program was submitted to 
the lioard of Regents which ;tccepted it for considera- 
tion as an alternative to substantially increasing 
Scholar Incentive benelits.- I he Councils program 
was subsec|uenily introduced in the New York State 
,Senaie as "An Act to amend the education law. in 
mlation to establishing the city of New York coopera- 
tive college .scliolarsliip program."' hut failed of pas- 
sage. As an immediate step, the C'ouncil urges that 
the Regents esiablisli a pilot program designed in 
accordance w'iih this transfer program, but limited 
in numbers (5()()-6()() students), and limited in I unding 
to the amount actually expended by the City Univer- 
sity for full-time students. Additional co.st.s incurred 
through the .Scholar Incentive Program would not be 
involved so that the program would, in fact, require 
no additional funding above that already approved 
for the City University. 
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(*^) In addition, thv Council sintni^ly nron}n}cmls 
the rmuiffn of a ffcmutncm coonlUmicd tuhnissions 
pwj^rani for Sew York City ntulvr the ae,tfi.s of the 
Ih^uftial CoordittatittM Council that would facilitate 
the UKfst efficient use of instinuiotutl resources com- 
nieusurate with student desires and needs. This is 
essential if I'urthcr deterioration of private institu- 
tions enrollments below the Tall, 1972 figures is to 
be presented and if the problem of extensive o\er- 
erowding in the City University is not to be aggra- 
vated. The coordinated admissions program office 
would also provide counseling and guidance scr\ ices 
as well as general information about program offer- 
ings throughout the region. 

Current cross-registration opportunities are mini- 
mal. even within the City University system, and ef- 
forts to increase these opporttmities have largely 
failed because of basic problems of .scheduling, stand- 
(5) aids and tuition differentials. The Council recom- 
mends that institutions modify their indicies to per- 
mit vxfHtttded opftortttnities for vro.ss-rei*istration. 



Counseling and Guidance 

Counseling and guidance programs in the col- 
leges aixJ universities within the New York City 
region are generally adequate in ma‘tin|: the needs 
of the traditional student. However, there appears to 
be a significant lack of qualified counseling staff for 
di.sadvantaged and ‘'open admissions' students. 

To strengthen counseling and guidance programs 
(6) at the .secondary and postseeondary level, the Coun- 
cil recommends that: 

1. ht-service and professional traiuitt}* programs 
he strengthened and e.xpanded to enable counselors 
to better serve the di.sadvan tailed ttud other non- 
traditional student.w 

2. Cooperative arrattfietnents .should he de- 
veloped between the institutions of luiiher educa- 
tion and the hoard of Education to enable hii*h 
.school, colley'c and itniver.sity comiselors /o play 
more effective roles with resiard to .secondary .sclunds 
of the re}tion. 

Cooperative arrangements between the institu- 
tions of higher education and the Board of Educa- 
tion .should provide responsive counseling and 
guidance programs that would result in the early 
identification of academically well qualified and aca- 
demiadly underprepared students. This identifica- 
tion would result in special enrichment programs for 
the former, including early admission to (ollcgc. and 
remediation for the latter. 

In addition, the collective efforts of secondary 
and postseeondary guidance and eoun.seling staffs 
could lead to joint sponsorship of in-service pro- 
gram.s. the development of counseling materials, and 
research. 
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Data Collection and Evaluation 

I he stall and the Task h'orce representatives 
found institutional information and data to be lacking 
in compatibility and comparability. Therefore, the (7) 
Council endor.ses the recommendation of the Associa- 
tion of Codeines and Universities of the State of New 
York for the development of a central data bank un- 
dee die aems of the Uey,iona! Coordinatinit Council 
and a uniform veportinn sy.stem, which would . . 
maintain information on manpower needs and de- 
velopment as well as inventories of all instinaiona! - 
resoarce.s, and would .serve as the basis for drawiti}^ 
up rei^iona! plans and for continuous updating*. 

I'he availability of accurate and consistent data 
could enable the Regional Coordinating Council to 
maintain inventories of all institutional resotirees and 
manpower nc*eds. and to serve as the basis for re- 
gional planning in conjunction with State and na- 
tional data systems. It is anticipated that the data 
and evaluation unit would assist the Council in con- 
ducting pericxiie surveys of cooperative programs, 
and research. This service could also assist individual 
institutions in measuring educational output and cost 
effectiveness. 

Facilities 

I he Council found that certain cooperative ar- 
rangements for the sharing of facilities between and 
among institutions already existed on an informal 
basis. More formally, cooperative programs and re- 
search are being conducted at the following facil- 
ities: Columbia University Library. Lamont-Doherty 
GeologiCftI Observatory. American Museum of Nat- 
ural Histor>\ Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
Public Ubraiy\ Brookhaven National Laborator>'. and 
New York Botaniefd Garden. 

The Couneil reeommends that the hefiional Co- (8) 
ordinatinf* Council develop a plan for the .support of 
e.sistinji and future eentraUzed facilities for siKrial 
laboratory and research purposes. 

As previously reported, the institutions in New 
York City enroll 42.8 per cent of the total students 
attending institutions of higher education in New 
York State, with only 30.5 per cent of the non- 
residcntial net itssignablc square feet (NASF). There 
exists a significant difference in net assignable square 
feet per full-time equivalent student (NASF/ PIES) 
between the public and private institutions in New 
York City, and their counterparts in New York State. 

(Sec Appendix A, Tables A-5 — A-IO), Particularly, 
noteworthy is the 47.2 NASF/FTES at the City Uni- 
versity as compitred to 125.4 for private institutions 
in New York City, and 108.4 for public and 149.7 
for private institutions outside of New York City. 

To accommodate enrollment increases in the 
past few years the City University has, of necessity. 
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resorted to eosily rentals amounting to SIO-12 million 
nor year: additional space must be rented or eon- 
structed to man liiturc needs and to achieve parity 
with the other publie institutions in New York State. 

(9) I’o aehieve this end. ihc CounvU rwonwivtuh the 
removal of the atrrent 'freeze'' on eonstruetum {tro- 
i»ratm for the inthlie institutions in New Ytfrk City, 
and that these institutions he permitted to expand 
present plants to achieve a net assiftnalde square feet 
per full-ntne equivalent stttdent ratio (NASIf IThS) 
of 100. 

Implementation of this recommendation to meet 
presently projated I9S0 enrollment needs would re- 
t|uire publie institutions in New York City to aequire 
or construct over K> million gross square leet of new 
space,^ The ultimate cost of this expansion program 
is estimatal at between SI. 3 and SI. 8 billion depend- 
ing on several variables: the ability of tiK* publie 
institutions to transfer students to the private institu- 
tions in order to maximize utilization of available 
space for higher educational aetivities. the speed ol 
State and City approvals, and the subsequent ex- 
peditious design and construction of the faeilities. 

It has ba*n reported by the Commission on In- 
dependent Colleges that the present faeilities ol 
private institutions in New York City could aaom- 
modate over 16.000 additional full-time undergrad- 
uate students and 8,600 additional graduate students 
in Fall. 1972.* To achieve maximum utilization of all 

(I®) physical resources, the Council recommends the de~ ' 
velopment of a .space available inventory, as part of 
the services provided by the regional data hank 
recommended previously, and further e.xploration of 
ways in which hi}»her education itistittttuais in New 
York City miftht he able to achieve full utilization of 
available reuatrees. 

Libraries. Although New York City contains two 
of the largest libraries in the world — the New York 
Public l.ibmry and the Columbia University Library 
— library rese*»reh and study space for students and 
faculty is generally inadequate. The New York Pub- 
lic Libnuy\ which has Iraditionally served as the 
major resource of the New York City collegiate com- 
munity, has now been forced to limit and may further 
curtail tk'se services because of significjint budget 
cuts. The generosity of Columbia University in 
making its library^ available lo faculty and students of 
other institutions may also be curtailed as the nads 
of its own programs place increasingly heavy burdens 
on pensonncl, space and collections, 

The Council found great variations in size, qual- 
ity and even fundamental purposes of the libraries 
within the City. The majority arc primarily collegiate 
libraries supporting u wide range of programs of in- 
struction. Even among the collegiate libraries there 
arc significant differences in breadth and depth, ex- 
tending from basic collections to those of distinctive 
research quality. Finally, there arc a few large gen- 



eral collections of substance. Two speeifie mechan- 
isms for inter-institutional cooperative library pro- 
grams the Medical Library Center* and the New 
York Metropolitan Reference and Research l.ibraiy 
Agency (ML I’RO) appear to have had some mod- 
est success. 

The Council endorses several recommendatums 
f}Utde by the I'a.sk force (Ut fdbraries and Major 
Facilities: 

1. A rej^tunutl aftency shouh! enctmraiie and .sup- (II) 
port inter-institutional arran^et}\ents which would 
develop minimum library and performance standards 
within New York City. 

2. .-I regional a^^ency should develop and find (12) 
a method for financing a .system of .suh-re^iona! or 
intermediate libraries, either at e.vi.stitii^ in.stittttions 

or between or atnoti}* itistitutions, 7'he.se .^uh-re}tional 
libraries would conqdemen t has ic undergraduate 
collections. 

3. A mechanism should be established to pro- (13) 
vide i^raditate students and faculty members acce.ss 

t(t specijic and distinctive portions of research collec- 
tions on a full afSt-reeoverv basis in the libraries of 
hmher educational institutions, the Re.search Li- 
braries of the New Y<»rk htblic Ubrary, and perhaps 
certain other specialized research lihrarie.s. 

4. Institutions .should he encouras^ed to develop (14) 
innovative and comprehensive continuing* education 
programs for library personnel. 

Television and Computer Systems. 1'hc use ol 
television to supplement instruction has not been fully 
examined, nor has the potential of sharing the in* 
structional and administrative use of computers. One 
example of the use of television on a small scale is 
the City University Mutual Benefit Instructional Net- 
work (CUM BIN). Since the costs of these activities 
arc high, every opportunity for inter-institutional 
sharing of the benefits at minimum institutional cost 
should be explored. Accordingly, the Council recom- (15) 
mends that the Ref*ional Coordinating^ Council e.s- 
plore and develop recommendations for more 
e.vtensive u.se of television ami computer systents. 

It is already evident that the sharing of facility 
and program resources could be enhanced by the 
development of a regional television anter. 'I’his 
center appears to olTer unlimited possibilities for the 
development of independent study programs, per- 
haps directly related to Empire State College and 
to the External Degra Program of the State Educa- 
tion Department. 

Finances 

With rare exception all private institutions in 
New York City are anticipating significant deficits 
for the current and next academic year,s. 1‘hcse def- 
icits have been attributed variously to the “open 
admissions'' program at the City University, the ex- 
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pansion o( the State University, rapidly acccleratini: 
costs, increases in tuition, a decrease in out-ol-cit> 
students, and a general lailure to predict the lexeling 
olT ot enrollments during the I970's. 

The State of New N ork has pro\ided relief to 
the private insiiiuiions in the region through (I) stu- 
dent aid (scholar.ships and loans). (2) institutional 
aid (Ihindy Aid and special appropriations to the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn). (3) aid for pro- 
fessional programs (medical, nursing and dental 
schools), and (4) loan programs for capital construc- 
tion through the Dormitory Authority of the State 
of New York. 

Most recently, the Board of Regents proposed 
the increase of Scholar lncenti\e .Awards. The C*oun- 
eil supports this principle of providing additional 
financing of students unable to pay the increased 
eosts of education at the institution of their choice. 

.As pieviously discussed, the Council has pro- 
posed a short-range, limited, low-cost transfer pro- 
gram that would enable low-income students from 
the City University to attend a private institution at 
the same funding level supporting such students at 
the City University. Ihis program represents one 
possible approach to meeting the immediate space 
and fiscal problems of higher education in New York 
City, while at the same time providing student.s 
with a wider choice of educational opportunities. 
Such a proposal would also allow private and public 
institutions to adjust their programs and expand 
their facilities to meet current and future enrollment 
and space needs. 

,l.v an additional measure, die Council rennn- 
mends that the Scholar Incentive Awards provide 
for the part-time student as well as the full-time 
student, and that these henejlts he adjusted to take 
into consideration the economic realities of run 
^eoi^raphie locations. 

it should not be expected that short-range savings 
will be reaii/ed by cooperative activities. .Significant 
initial expenditures may be necessiiry to effectuate 
long-range savings and to utilize scarce human re- 
sources. 1'he Council anticipates that the current 
operating deficits of the private institutions in New 
York City will be considerably reduced by 1974. if 
the Scholar Incentive Award is increased and ad- 
justed according to economic market indicators for 
New York City: and if the CounciPs student transfer 
program is adopted. 

Programs and Research 

The liberal arts education has long been the tra- 
ditional academic pattern guaranteeing social and 
economic mobility. While access to this pattern should 
be broadened, the Council recommends that insti- 
tutions explore new educational patterns which are 
viable and relevant, and which provide e.spanded 



opportunities for social and economic mobility. These 
include: 

1. Professional mini-career pro^^ratns which pro- 
vide opportunities for work-study in lettaL medical 
and other profe.ssional /ields at an underttradttate 
level. 

2. Pro,{»rams of various duration for life-ion^ 
training, and retrainini*. such as (a) terminal certilt- 
cate proi»rams in specific occupational areas, in- 
cludin,i* short courses, and (b) shorter baccalaureate 
pro^»rams where appropriate, 

3. Independent study pro^^rams at the postsee- 
ondary level, whether or ttot they take place in a 
formal institutional .\ettin,i;. 

With limited time and resources, it has been par- 
ticularly difficult to assess the impact of new methods 
of instruction, as well as the use of technical aids 
such as teaching machines, television and other 
audio-visual devices, and the implications of new 
degree programs such as the Regents lixternal De- 
gree IVogram. "Universiiies W'iihout Walls." I :mpi re- 
state College, etc. I’hus far. these inno\ati\e pro- 
grams appear to have had minimal impact upon New 
York City higher education institutions. If. however, 
significant interest is generated and adequate re- 
sources are committed, colleges and universities 
should be prepared to encourage and implement 
these new developments in higher education. 

Prof^ratm 

(ienerally. there are a number of strong, flourish- 
ing undergraduate and graduate programs in the 
same discipline now being offered at sexeral institu- 
tions within such fields as business, education and 
the social sciences. (.See fable 6). Yet. certain sub- 
specialties of these and other programs which have 
limited enrollments are inadequately supported by 
student demand and may suffer from duplication on 
multiple campuses. 

The Council recommetids that underttraduate 
and graduate department chairmen of public and 
private itLstitutions meet on a planned schedule, un- 
der the ae^is of the Regional Coordinating Council, 
to formulate recommendations for cooperative pro- 
Strams which will help to eliminate unwarranted 
duplication. 

Continuing Kducation and Life-Long Learning. 
The Council did not specifically address itself to pro- 
grams broadly catalogued under the rubric of Con- 
tinuing Tditeation or Life-Lon^i Teaming, fhe Task 
Forces on Graduate Programs and Cooperative Pro- 
grams for the Disadvantaged did consider this im- 
portant program area, but found difficulty in reaching 
general agreement on which programs and courses 
might be considered under this heading, in addition, 
they found that little information was available about 
programs offered outside of higher education institu- 



Full-Time and Part-Time Degree Credit Enrollment* By Major Program Category 
and Level of Study, Colleges and Universities in New York City, Academic Year 1970-7 1 
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Undergraduate 


First Professional 


Graduate 


Total 






Full-Time 


Part-Time 


Full-Time 


Part-Time 


Full-Time 


Part-Time 


Full-Time V 


art-Time 


Architecture 


1,367 


179 


- 


- 


228 


75 


1,595 


254 


Area Studies 


191 


37 


- 


- 


78 


123 


269 


160 


Biological Sciences 


4,760 


635 


- 


- 


828 


534 


5,588 


1,169 


Business & Commerce 


. 16,680 


8,226 


- 


- 


2,001 


6,161 


18,681 


14,387 


Communications 


1,737 


294 


- 


- 


207 


201 


1,944 


495 


Computer Sciences 


1,646 


752 


_ 


_ 


181 


929 


1,827 


1,681 


Education 


13,261 


3,377 


- 


- 


3,544 


17,426 


16,805 


20,803 


Engineering 


11,766 


2,925 


- 


- 


1,094 


3,114 


1 2,860 


6,039 


Fine & Applied Arts ........ 


6,516 


781 


- 


- 


1,270 


818 


7,786 


1,599 


Foreign Languages 


3,519 


881 


- 


- 


836 


1,203 


4,355 


2,084 


Geography 


71 


22 


_ 


— 


21 


5 


92 


27 


Health Professions 


8,135 


1,599 


4,091 


- 


447 


354 


12,673 


1,953 


Home Economics 


786 


163 


- 


- 


14 


95 


800 


258 


Language Arts 


6,250 


1,409 


- 


- 


877 


1,494 


7,127 


2,903 


Law 


6 


- 


4,349 


1,691 


234 


545 


4,589 


2,236 


Library Science 


1 


_ 




_ 


294 


521 


295 


521 


Mathematics 


3,766 


767 


- 


- 


328 


659 


4,094 


1,426 


Philosophy 


828 


138 


- 


- 


315 


249 


1,143 


387 


Physical Sciences 


3,065 


666 


- 


- 


937 


596 


4,002 


1,262 


Psychology 


6,144 


1,325 


- 


- 


1,209 


1,381 


7,353 


2,706 


Public Services Curriculutns . . 


861 


450 


— 


_ 


1,743 


835 


2,604 


1,285 


Religion & Theology 


173 


8 


585 


7 


334 


323 


1,092 


338 


Social Sciences 


.. 15,646 


4,315 


- 




2,571 


3,781 


18,217 


8,096 


Interdisciplinary Studies .... 


. . 12,001 


2,531 


- 


- 


20 


246 


12,021 


2,777 


Other 


.. 31,103 


43,360 


16 


- 


401 


6,793 


31,520 


50,153 


Totals 


.. 150,279 


74,840 


9,041 


1,698 


20,012 


48,461 


179,332 


124,999 



* Excludes extension and organized occupational students. 

Source: 

Fall, 1970 Statistical Analysis of Enrolhnent, Progtam, and Finances for York City Region, Higher Education Data System, New York 
State Education Department, October 29, 1971. 
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lions. Acafrclin^iy, ioncomiunu with flic tlcvcltfp- 
mem of data about traditional dvitrce {yro^rams. the 
Council recommends the creation of a Center for 
Life-Lonii Learninti w hich w ould, amon^ other things, 
inventory esistinti imstsecondary non-de^iree pro- 
grants and eourses at coUet^iate and non-colUxiate 
institutions. 

I he development of such u Cenier should pro- 
vide ;in opportunity to create a clearinghouse lor in- 
formation about educational programs lor life-long 
learning; and to serve as a guidance, counseling, and 
referral center; a catalyst for the dexelopment of 
cooperative programs to meet regional needs; a con- 
traetoi lor specific programs and serxices under 
State and Federal grants; an evaluator of the success 
of long-range plans and programs dexeloped under 
the Center's aegis; and a coordinator of inira-regional 
programs and such inter-regional programs as the 
University Without Walls, limpire State College, 
and the Regents External Degree. 

Engineering. During the period 1967 to 1971. 
there has been a 15 per cent decline in full-time en- 
rollment at engineering schools in New York City: 
1.^ per cent at the undergraduate lexel. 22 per cent at 
the master's level, and 20 per cent in the doctoral 
programs, i he I ask Force on Professional Programs 
reports that this decline in enrollment is expected to 
influence total enrollments for the next four or five 
years. In addition, based upon national trends’, in- 
creases in undergraduate, master's and doctoral en- 
gineering enrollments in New York City above the 
Fall. 1971 level are not likely to occur within the 
next decade. 

I’he deficits for private engineering institutions 
in New York City for the academic year 1970-71 
totalled some S8.I million. ’1’he fiscal crisis caused by 
enrollment decreases is exemplified by the Poly- 
technie Institute of Brooklyn, which has been able 
to operate for the last three years due to a State 
subsidy, c.g. S2.7 million for the academic year 
1972-73. and New York University's School of Engi- 
neering and Scienee. which has suffered serious en- 
rollment declines in the past two years.’ 

Recognizing the severity of the situations at 
these two institutions, the Stale Legislature man- 
dated during its Spring. 1972 session that, among 
other things, “...New York university and poly- 
technic institute of Brooklyn shall immediately under- 
take negotiations and shall not later than July first, 
nineteen hundred seventy-three, merge the appro- 
priate educational and research programs and such 
faculty of New York university's school of engineer- 
ing and science as may be necessary into the poly- 
technic institute of Brooklyn."* 

In the academic year 1969-70, New York City's 
eight engineering schools produced 3.8 per cent 
(1.691) of all the engineering baccalaureates pro- 
duced in the United States, 7.4 per cent (1.149) of 
the master's, and 4.4 per cent (161) of the doctorates. 



It is antieipated that these percentages will be main- 
tained through 1980. although the actual enroll- 
ments will decline slightly.'* The Council member- 
ship recognizes the important local. State and na- 
tional contributions made by the New York City en- 
gineering schools, especially in the area of graduate 
education and research, and supports the continuanee 
of viable engineering programs to meet future tech- 
nologieal needs. Accordingly, the Council recom- (20) 
ntetuls immediate aid to enttineerititt seluuds tm a per 
capita basis for full-time eipiivalent underttraduate 
and graduate sxudents. Ourint^ 1973-74 the enj^i- 
tieerin^ sehools will be reipured to develop Um^- 
rattj^e plans to achieve Jlnaneial stability. 

Remedial Programs. I'here are a large number 
ol programs for disadvantaged students in public and 
private institutions of higher education in the New 
York City region. However, information on program 
effectiveness is spotty, and research, evaluation, and 
systems lor dissemination of techniques and practices 
have been given insufficient attention at both the 
collegiate and legislative levels. 

Evidence indicates that with sufficient support 
edueational opportunity programs for the disad- 
vantaged can be successful. However, present fund- 
ing to meet the high costs of these programs appears 
to be inadequate. Funding for such programs ranges 
Irom the simplest forms of scholarship aid (which 
are also the most common) to a wide range of sup- 
portive services such as the SEEK program of the 
City University and the H E O P program for the 
private institutions. 

The private schools in particular appear inter- 
ested in expanding programs for the disadvantaged 
but are limited in such expansion by the financial 
commitments involved. As indicated earlier, most 
students in this category require intensive remedial 
support. 

In order to assist colleges to recruit, tutor, and 
otherwise assist disadvantaged students, the Council (21) 
recommends that institutions be aw'arded a tuition 
differential for each student reipdrin^ remedial serv- 
ices for the first tw o years of his postsecondary edu- 
cational career. 

in its report, the 1’ask Force on Cooperative Pro- 
grams for the Disiidvaniaged noted that: 

If the high schools could be more effective in 
preparing their students for college, then ob- 
viously the remedial burdens thrust on the col- 
leges would not be so great. We would still have 
to cope with accommodating large numbers of 
poorly prepared students. While we cannot avoid 
llic task now confronting us, we do not believe 
the high schools should be allowed to continue 
at their present level of effectiveness. Somehow 
they must be supported in their efforts to pro- 
duce gniduates among the disadvantaged who 
are prepared to go on with their education. The 
colleges will be seriously hurl if they must 
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shoulder this burden alone.*® 

Ihe Task Force on Cooperative Programs for 
the Disadvantaged has also recommended the de- 
velopmeni of sub-regional consortia which would 
consider the establishment of the following coopera- 
tive activities: 

1. Reeruitmenl. pre-college and counseling and 
remediaiion centers; 

2. Summer remediation programs; 

3. Programs in basic academic areas; 

4. In-service training programs for teachers, 
tutors and counselors, and seminars on the use ol 
appropriate educational approaches to the remedial 
students; 

5. Research programs to develop teaehing ap- 
proaches and curricular materials. 

The Council nronimvnds the development and 
support of suh-re}ihmal consortia which \vintld in- 
clude public and private colleges and universities 
within iieoi^raphic pritxiniit\\ as well as ht)ih selitads 
and other appropriate educational programs and 
aiiencies such as Talent Search, Upwari! Houtuh 
street academies, community centers, and centers 
for continuing education. 

Research 

rhere are few major shared research projects 
in the New York City region. Institutional funds lor 
research efforts are minimal, and in recent years 
governmental support for major programs has dimin- 
ished. while the guarantee of continued funding has 
been unreliable. Although research tends to be costly, 
it is generally agreed that large programs and indi- 
vidual opportunities for research attract the best 
faculty and graduate students. 



The Council renmunends that the Regional Co- 
ordinatitiii Council explore and develop plans for 
cooperative research pnt^ranis and for a research 
clearini^luntse. 



Conclusion 

Ihe Regents .Advisory Council believes that im- 
plementation of the foregoing recommendations con- 
tained in this and the preceding chapter would give 
genuine meaning to the concept of regional planning 
by providing New York City with effective leader- 
ship and direction in the development of innovative 
regional programs that are responsive to the needs 
of this national and international center for higher 
education. 

Implementation of these recommendations would 
also serve to: 

- Provide the framework for e.xpansion of the 
educational opportunities available to New York 
City residents; 

- Preserve effective diversity, while eliminating 
costly and unnecessary duplication; 

Assure equality of educational program op- 
portunities and facilities; 

Facilitate long-term economies, while increas- 
ing the quality of the educational e.xperience. 

The Council believes, however, that such goals 
are only possible if the proposed New York City 
Regional Coordinating Council for l^ostsecondary 
I-dueation benefits from the cooperation and support 
of its constituent institutions of higher education as 
well as the Board of Regents and appropriate State 
and City agencies. 
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Appendix A: Statistics 



I Dial Population and Populations Aped IS-20 and IS-34 ol New York 
City. New York Stale and U.S. Census Years 1950, I960 and 1970. 

I ull-l ime and Part-Time Depree Credit L-nrollment Hy lype o! In- 
stitution and I.evel ot Study in Collepes and l)ni\ersities in New York 
City, Aeademie Year 1970-71. 

l-ull-rime and Pari-lime Underpraduate Depree C'redit linrollment 
Hy lype ol Institution and Class Le\el in Collepes and Universities 
in New York City. Aeademie Year 1970-71. 

Full-Time and Part-Time Underpraduate Depree Credit Enrollment 
Hy lype ol' Institution. Class and Sex in Collepes and Universities in 
New York City. Aeademie Year 1970-71. 

C‘omparati\e Summary ol Enrollment and Net .\ssipnable Square 
Feet (NASF) loial Publie-Private in New York City. Fall 1970. 

C'omparati\e Summary ol Enrollment and Net .Assipnable Square 
Feet (N.‘\SF) Publie institutions in New York City. Fall 1970. 

Comparative Summary ol Enrollment and Net Assipnable Square 
Feet (N.ASF) Private Institutions in New York City. Fall 1970. 

Comparative Summary ol Enrollment and Net Assipnable Square 
Feet (N.A.SF) loial Public-Private in New York State Outside New 
York City. Fall 1970. 

Comparative Summary ol Enrollment and Net .Assipnable Square 
Feet (NASF) Publie institutions in New York State Outside New 
York City. Fall 1970. 

Comparative Summary ol Enrollment and Net Assipnable Square 
Feet (NASFj Prixate Institutions in New York Slate Outside New 
York City. Fall 1970. 



Total Population 


and Populations Aged 18-20 and 1 8-34 of New York City, 






Table A^l 


New York State and U.S., Census Years 1950, I960 and 1970 












1950 


NYC 


I960 


2 

NVC 


1970 


3 

NVC 


Group 


Number 


Percentage 


Number 


Percentage 


Number 


Percentage 


New York City 














Total 


7,891,957 


IC’^ 


7,781,984 


lOOTc 


7,895,563 


lO^c 


lS-20 


305,875 


100 


271,333 


100 


364,361 


100 


18-34 




100 


1,719,129 


100 


1,964,479 


100 


New York State 














Total 




53.4 


16,783,604 


46.4 


18,236,967 


43.3 


18-20 


574,467 


53.2 


564,242 


48.1 


885,240 


41.2 


18-34 


3,841,919 


54.7 


3,504,055 


49.1 


4,246,275 


46.3 


U.S.* 














Total 


151,325,798 


5.2 


179,323,175 


4.3 


203,211,926 


3.9 


18-20 




4.7 


6,997,613 


3.9 


10,816,849 


3.4 


18-34 




5.3 


38,422,477 


4.5 


48,604,769 


4.0 



* L'niieJ States Bureau of Census. United States Census of Population: 1950. Volume ll.Chaiacteiistics of Population, Part 1, U.S. Suniinary. 
Washington, D.C., U.S. Government Printing Office, 1952. Table 94. 

United States Bureau of Census. United States Census of Population: 1 950. Volume II, Characteristics of Population, Part 32, N.Y. Wash- 
ington, D.C., U.S. Government Printing Office, 1952. Table 51, New York State; Table 53, New York City. 

United States Bureau of Census. United States Census of Population: I960. Volume I, Characteristics of Population, Part I, U.S. Summary. 
Wasliington, D.C., U.S. Government Printing Office, 1962. Table 155. 

United States Bureau of Census. United States Censusof Population: I960. Detailed Characteristics, New York- Final Report, P.C.XD-34D. 
Washington, D.C., U.S. Government Printing Office, 1962. Table 94, New York Statc;Table 96, New York City. 

^ United States Bureau of Census. United States Census of Population: I97a Final Report P.C.(l)B I, U.S. Summary. Washington, D.C., U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1972. Table 51. 

United^ States Bureau of Census. United .States Census of Population: 1970. General Population Characteristics. Final Report, P.C. ( 1)B34, 
New York. Washington, D.C., U.S. Government Printing Office, 1972. Table 19, New York State;Table 24, New York City. 

* Including Alaska and Hawaii all years. 



Full-Time and Part-Time Degree Credit Enrollment* By Type of Institution and Level of Study Table a-2 

Colleges and Universities in New York City, Academic Year 1970-71 

Undergraduate l-irsl Professional Graduate Totals 





l-ull-Time 


Part-Time 


Full-Time 


Part-Time 


Full-Time 


Part-Time 


Full-Time 


Part-Time 


City University 


Two*Year Colleges 


29,408 


26,455 


- 


- 




- 


29.408 


26,455 


Four-Year Colleges 


67,247 


34,938 


164 


- 


1,883 


22,790 


69,294 


57,728 


Doctoral Programs 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1,493 


487 


1,493 


487 


Sub-Total 


96,655 


61,393 


164 


- 


3,376 


23,277 


100,195 


84,670 


Stale University 


Two-Year Colleges . . . ^ . 


1,985 


3,222 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1,985 


3,222 


Four- Year Colleges 


695 


2 


- 


- 


- 


50 


695 


52 


Doctoral Programs 


200 


- 


817 


- 


107 


18 


1.124 


18 


Sub-Total 


2,880 


3,224 


817 


- 


107 


68 


3,804 


3,292 


Private Institutions 


Two-Year Colleges 


1,352 


826 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1,352 


826 


Fou^Year Colleges 


16,684 


6,644 




- 


901 


3,659 


17,585 


10,303 


Doclonil Programs 


29,913 


6,306 


5,605 


767 


12,219 


21,858 


47,737 


28,931 


Specialized 


9,173 


2,043 


2,481 


929 


3,743 


6,343 


15,397 


9,315 


Sub-Total 


57,122 


15,819 


8,086 


1,696 


16,863 


31,860 


82,071 


49,375 


Totals 


.. 156,657 


80,436 


9,067 


1,696 


20,346 


55,205 


186,070 


137,337 



* Includes extension and organized occupational students. 

Source: 

Fall, 1970 Statistical Analysis of Enrollment, Program, and Finances for New York City Region, Higher Education Data System, New York 
Slate Education Department, October 29, 197 L 
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Full-Time and Part-Time Undergraduate Degree Credit Enrollment* By Type of Institution and Class Level 
Colleges and Universities in New York City, Academic Year 1970-71 



Tabic A-3 



Freshman 



Sophomore 



Junior 



Senior 



Total 



FulMiine Patt*Time 


FulFTime Part-Time 


City UniveiMty 


Two-Year Colleges 


20,731 


22,904 


8.677 


3,551 


Four-Year Colleges 


24,677 


19,272 


12.893 


3,159 


Sub-Total ....... 


45,408 


42.176 


21.570 


6,710 


State University 


Community Colleges 


1,024 


2,731 


961 


491 


Health Science Centers 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Specialized Colleges 


260 


1 


178 


- 


Sub-Total 


1,284 


2,732 


1,139 


491 


Private Institutions 


Two-Year Colleges 


28 


- 


31 


4 


Four-Year Colleges 


5,181 


3,972 


3.866 


816 


Doctoral Institutions 


7,778 


2,895 


7.831 


846 


Specialized Institutions 


2,712 


402 


2.410 


318 


Sub-Total 


15,699 


7,269 


14.138 


1,984 


Totals 


62,391 


52,177 


36.847 


9,185 



! ulFThnc rari'Timc FulFTimc Pail-Timc ruU-Tinic Paii>Timc 



- 


- 


- 


29,408 


26,455 


15,290 


5,613 


10,359 


3,589 


63,219 


31,633 


15,290 


5,613 


10,359 


3,589 


92,627 


58.088 



- 


- 


- 


- 


1,985 


3,222 


139 


- 


61 


- 


200 




125 


- 


132 


1 


695 


2 


264 


- 


193 


1 


2,880 


3,224 



- 


- 


- 


- 


59 


4 


3,835 


688 


3,566 


865 


16,448 


6,341 


7,288 


867 


6,183 


1,146 


29,080 


5,754 


2,197 


320 


1,866 


389 


9,185 


1,429 


13,320 


1,875 


11,615 


2,400 


54,772 


13,528 


28,874 


7,488 


22,167 


5,990 


150,279 


74,840 



* Docs not include extension and organised occupational students. 

Source: 

Fall, 1970 Statistical Analysis of Enrollment, Program, and Finances for Xew York City Region, Higher Education Data System, New York 
State Education Department, October 29, 1971. 
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Full-Time and Part-Time Undergraduate Degree Credit Enrollment* By Type of Institution, 
Class and Sex, Colleges and Universities in New York City, Academic Year 1970-71 



l-rcsltman Sophomore Junior 





Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


City University 

Two-Year Colleges 


22,687 


20,948 


6,460 


5,768 


- 


- 


Four-Year Colleges 


21,770 


22,179 


7,696 


8,356 


9,913 


10,990 


Sub-Total 


44,457 


43,127 


14,156 


14.124 


9.913 


10,990 



Senior 

Male Temale 



6,588 7.360 

6,588 7,360 



Total 

Male Female 



29,147 


26,716 


45,967 


48,885 


75,114 


75,601 



State University 

Coinnmnity Colleges 1,2 1 3 

Health Science Centers 
Specialized Colleges 261 

Sub-Total U474 



2,542 


294 


1,158 


_ 


- 


-- 


- 


1,507 


3,700 









35 


104 


20 


41 


55 


145 




178 


__ 


125 


- 


133 


- 


697 


- 


2.542 


472 


1,158 


160 


104 


153 


41 


2,259 


• >,845 



Private Institutions 



Two-Year Colleges 


- 


28 


- 


35 


Four-Year Colleges 


5,596 


3,557 


2,795 


1,887 


Doctoral Institutions 


6,752 


3,921 


5,809 


2,868 


Specialized Institutions 


2,199 


915 


1,979 


749 


Sub-Total 


14,547 


8,421 


10,583 


5,539 


Totals 


60,748 


54,090 


25,211 


20,821 



♦ Docs not include extension and organized occupational students. 
Source: 

Fall, 1970 Statistical A ftalysis of Enrollment, Program, 

State Education Department, October 29, 1971. 







_ 


- 


- 


63 


2,723 


1,800 


2,716 


1,715 


13,830 


8,959 


5,344 


2.811 


4,904 


2,425 


22,809 


12,025 


1,827 


690 


1,672 


583 


7.677 


2,937 


9,894 


5,301 


9,292 


4,723 


44,316 


23,984 


19,967 


16,395 


16,033 


12,124 


121,689 


103,430 



and Finances for i\ew York City Region, Higher Education Data System, New York 
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Comparative Summary of EnroIImeni and Net Assignable Square Feel (NASF) Table A-5 

Total Public* - Private in Mew York City, Fall, 1970 





Enrollment 




Net Assignable Square Feet 






Numbers 


AsCf of Slate 




Numbers 


As of Slate 










in Millions 




Full-time Siudetiis . . . . 


188,240 


37.8 


Insiruciional a; d Research Space . . . . 


9.45 


27.8 


Part-time Sludcnis . . . . 


157,575 


50.8 


Library and Study Space 


2.28 


35.0 


Total Enrollmeni 


345.815 


n.8 


Adminisirative and Supporting Space. . 


8.23 


33.0 








Rcsideniial Space 


5.08 


17.3 








Total Space 


, 25.04 


26.4 


Full-time Equivaleni ^ . . 


240,765 


40.1 


Tolal Less Residential Space 


19.96 


30.5 



* Docs nol include Tashion Instiiuie o! Technology, Marilime CoUege, and Downstale Medical Center. 



Nei Assignable Square I'ecl (NASF) 19,960,000 

1-ull-lime tquivalenl Sludenls (FTliS) 240,765 

* Full-time equivaleni * Pajl-time + Fult-iiinc 



82.9 (NASF/FTES). 



3 

Source: 

Dratt of Fadlitics Inventory Report, Part A, A'cu* York State Fall Semester 1970-71, State Education Department, undated. 



Comparative Summary of Enrollment and Net Assignable Square Feet (NASF) Table A-6 

Public* Institutions in New York dry. Fall, 1970 

Enrollment Net Assignable Square Feet 





Numbers 


As7r of State 




Numbers 
in .Millions 


As % of 


Full-lime Students 


, 100,^18 


20.2 


Instructional and Research Space . . . . 


3.21 


9.5 


Part-time Snidents 




29.9 


Library and Study Space 


.54 


8.3 


Total Enrollment 




23.9 


Administrative and Supporting Space. . 


2.45 


9.8 








Residential Space 


.07 


.2 








Total Space 


6.26 


6.6 


F'ull-time Equivalent^ 


... 131,278 


21.8 


Total Less Residential Space 


6.19 


9.5 



* Includes Fashion Institute of Technology, Maritime College, and Downstate Medical Center. 



Net Assignable Square Feet (NASF) 6,190,000 

Full-time Equivalent Students (FTES) 131,278 



47.2 (NASF/FTES) 



* Full-time equivalent = Part-time + Full-time 

3 

Source: 

Draft of Facilitfes Inventory Report, Part A, New York State Fall Semester 1970-71, State Education Department, undated. 
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Comparative Summary of Enrollment and Net Assignable Square Feel (NASF) 
Private Institutions in New York City, Fall, 1970 



Table A*7 



Enrollment 





Numbers 


As 7c of State 


FuU-time Students 


87,922 


17.7 


Part-time Students 


64,695 


20.9 


Total EnroUment 


152,61? 


18.9 


Full-time Equivalent^ 


109,487 


18.2 



Net Assignable Square Feet 

Numbers As 7c of State 
in Millions 



Instructional and Research Space .... 6.26 18.4 

Library and Study Space 1.66 25.5 

Administrative and Supporting Space. . 5.79 23.2 

Residential Space 5.00 17.0 

TotalSpace 18.71 19.7 

Total Less Residential Space 13.71 21.0 



125.4 (NASF/FTES) 



Net Assignable Square Feet (NASF) 1 3,7 10,000 

FuU-tiiiie Equivalent Students (FTES) 109,487 

* FuU-time equivalent = Fart-tiine + Full-time 
3 

Source: 

Draft of Facilities Inventory Report, Part --1, iVeu* York State Fall Semester 1 970-7 1, State Education Department, undated. 



Comparative Summary of Enrollment and Net Assignable Square Feet (NASF) Table A-8 

Total Pubiic-I*rivate in New* York State, Outside New York City, Fall, 1970 





Enrollment 




Net Assignable Square Feet 






Numbers 


As 7c of State 




Numbers 
in Millions 


As 7c of State 


FuU-time Students . . . 




62.2 


Instmctional and Research Space 


21.22 


62.5 


Part-time Students . . . 


152,182 


49.1 


Library and Study Space 


4.29 


65.9 


Total Enrollment . . . . 




57.1 


Administrative and Supporting Space. . 


19.92 


79.8 








Residential Space 


23.06 


78.6 








TotalSpace 


68.49 


72.3 


FuU-time Equivalent^ . 


360,099 


59.9 


Total Less Residential Space 


45.43 


69.4 


Net Assignable Square Feet (NASF) 
•FuU-time Equivalent Students (FTES) 


45,430,000 

360,099 


126.2 (NASF/FTES) 







* FuU-time equivalent = Part-time + Full-time 
3 



Source: 

Draft of Facilities Inventory Report, Part A, New York State Fall Semester I970-I97I, State Education Department, undated. 
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Comparative Summary of Enrollment atid Net Assignable Square Feet (NASF) Tabte a-9 

I’ubliclnstintrions iniVew York Slate, Outside A'ew York City, Fall, 1970 



bnfollmcnt 

Numbers As '/c of State 



I ulMime Students 177,431 35.7 

PaiWimc Students 87,775 28.3 

Total EnroUment 265,206 32.8 



I'UlMime Equivalent^ 206 689 


34.4 


Net .Assignable Square Feet (NASF) 


22,390,000 


Full-time Equivalent Students (FTES) 


206,689 


* FuU'time equivalent = Part-time + FulHime 





3 



Net Assignable Square Feet 

Numbers As 7r of State 
in Millions 



Instructional and Kescarcli Space 1 1.25 33.1 

Librai)’ and Study Space 1.76 27.0 

Adniinistrativc and Supporting Space. . 9.38 37.6 

Residential Space 8.88 30.3 

Total Space 31.27 33.0 

Totel Less Residential Space 22.39 34.2 



108.4 (NASF/FTES) 



Source: 

Dralt ol Facilities Inventory Report, Part A, Mew* York State Fall Semester I970*l97l, State Education Department, undated. 



Comparative Summary of Enrollment and Net Assignable Square Feel (NASF) Table A-10 

Private Institutions in New York State, Outside New York City, Fall, 1970 





Enrollment 




Net Assignable Square Feet 






Numbers 


As % of State 




Numbers 
in Millions 


As7f of J 


Full-time Students . . . 


131,941 


26.5 


Instructional and Research Space 


10.00 


29.5 


Part-time Students . . . 


64,407 


20.8 


Library and Study Space 


2.53 


38.9 


Total Enrollment . . . . 


196,348 


24.3 


Administrative and Supporting Space. . 


10.47 


41.9 








Residential Space 


14.18 


48.3 








Total Space 


37.18 


39.2 


Full-time Equivalent^ . 


153,410 


25.5 


Total Less Residential Space 


23.00 


35.2 



Net Assignable Square Feet (NASF) _ 23,000,000 
Full-time Equivalent Students (FTES) 153,410 



* 149.7 (NASF/FTES) 



I 



Full-time equivalent = Part-time + Full-time 
3 



Source: 

Draft of Facilities Inventory Report, Part A, New York State Fall Semester 1970-71, State Education Department, undated. 



Appendix B: Long Range Enrollment Report 



in ihc Cily of New York’ 



I•■cb|•|l:lr^ 25. 1972 



Long Range Estimate of Demand for Higher Education 
in the City of New York 



Background 

On .lanuiiry 12. 1972. New ^■ork Siaic C ommissioncf ol 
luliicaiion l:wald Nyi|iiisl rci| nested that the U events Ad- 
\isoiy C'oiineil lor New ^'o^k C’il\ iindeilake a study ot' 
eeriain aspeels ot eniollmem in insiiiiiiions ol hi^iher 
ediieaiion in New York City. The immediate eatise ol this 
re(|iiest was the (ioxernor's eoneern ahoiit the impaet ol 
"open admission-s" at the C*it\ Unixersiiy on enrollments 
at private institutions in the region. One of the speeilie 
rei| nests ol‘ Commissioner Nyipiist was that there be 
initiated a study ol: 

The enrollment needs at higher education institutions 

lor residents ol' the City ol New York as approved hy 

the Regents in its statew ide plan. 

I he other items on whieh study was reqiiested were the 
impaet ol' "open admissions' on enrol Iments in the pri- 
vate institutions, and an evaluation ol sp«iee available 
lor instruction in relation to the antieipated enrollment 
deimnd. 

The Problem 

I his report addresses itsell to two nKijor i|iiestions: 

(1) what enrollment can be antieipated in tlie Collettes and 
universities, piiblie and private, in .New York C'ity. and 

(2) how many ot the potential postsecondary students will 
be drawn I'rom .New York City residents. 

Amon^! the I'aetors alleetin^ potential enrollments are: 

The ehan^e in raeial mi.\ in New York City, resulting 
in a larger proportion ol minority groups. 

The suKiller proportion ol persons in the minority 
eategory being gr«id tinted Irom high sehool. 

A slight deerease in the aetiial number ol high sehool 
graduates in the public schools in New York C'ity. although 
the gnidiuites in relation to the total population has varied 
but has not shown a definite trend over the last eleven 
years since l%(). 

A slightly smaller drawing power of some public and 
private institutions from non-New York City residents in 
recent years. 

- A slight deeline in the actual number of lull-time un- 
dergraduate students in the private colleges and univer- 
sities in the past few years. 

A stable population projection lor the City as a whole, 
although an aetiud decline of 4S.000 over tlie ne.xt 14 yerrs 
to 1985 is projected, (l-rom preliminary new long-range 
estimates of .New York City's total population, currently 
available from the New York State Office of Planning 
Services. November. 1971. Projections of tlie mi.\ by age 
level, which vvotdd relate more directly to postsecuviidary 
education enrollment, have not as vet been completed bv 
OPS). 

The possible effect of "open admissions" at the City 
University and in the community colleges under the New 
York City Board of Higher Pdiication. in tenns of e.xtvnd* 



hii* ific vnroUnivni of ihvsv siudcnis past a "'tiomiar four 
or /« i> years. 

These factors suggest that there may well be a limited 
pool of potential postsecondary students available to the 
colleges and universities, public and private, at the under- 
graduate level in New York City. Since this may be the 
case, an attempt has been made to determine the scale 
of the potential pool of students, stating clearly the assump- 
tions on which the factors and calculations are based. The 
.scale of tlie demand can then be used as part of a plan to 
establish an appropriate use of "resources" of the post- 
secondarv institutions of tk' City, whether the resources 
arc "student spaces a'vailahle and the extent ol State 

and or local government support of the institutions, public 
and private, or increased financial aid to potential students, 
so they iikiv pursue the education they choose, where they 
choose. 

The Method 

In attempting to measure a number of different factors 
that affect the potential enrollment in the City's colleges 
and universities, three steps have been taken, hirst, the 
private institutions have been reip tested to provide data on 
the geogniphic origin of their full-time iindergradiuite stu- 
dents for the past three years. These data were rci| nested 
in a t|iiestionnaire sent directly to each school. An analysis 
of the responses has indicated that although there is a 
small deeline in a number of institutions, many have re- 
mained stable with respect to their out-of-city drawing 
povver for undergraduate students. A few institutions have 
had an increase in the proportion of their students coming 
from out-of-city in the period 1969 through 1971. 

Secondly, representatives of New York City public and 
private secondary schools were rci|iiested to provide grade 
progression data for their students for the period 1965 
to 1971. I'hey were also asked to provide projections of stu- 
dents and gradiuites. 'The figures submitted indicate that 
the proportion of graduates in relation to the total number 
of students has declined .steadily since 1965. No analysis 
has been iiKide by the City public school personnel of the 
possible effect of the clKinge in the diploma requirements 
which will go into effect with the .lime. 197.1 graduating 
class, wherein there will be a single diploma rather than 
"academic", “eommercial". etc., although it is possible 
that the number of students graduating under this new* 
standard may increase again. 

The Model 

In attempting to measure the potential student enroll- 
ment needs for postseeondarv' education for the residents 
of the City of New York certain assumptions were made. 
'These were based upon published and unpublished docu- 
ments of the State IZdiieation Department, the State Uni- 
versity. and the United States Office of Education. These 
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assumptions were: 

’Hint the total ntinther of high school gradtiates in 
New York City wotild be directly related to the total popu- 
lation of the City. 

ritat the total poptilation of New York City for the 
years to 1985 wotild appro.xiittate that slated in the pre- 
liminary projeelions of the New York Slate Office of Plan- 
ning Services (November. 1971). (I’rojections by age 
groups arc not yet available front OI’S). 

- ritai the ntintber of high sehool gradtiates as a pro- 
portion of the total population would increase slightly due 
to improved counseling and guidance serviecs, instruc- 
tional methods, and changes in cutTlcttlum. 

— ritai ibc number of high sebool graduates who seek 
posiseeondary education oui-of-siaie will be redtiecd to 
10 per cent, whereas it has been running between 14 and 
16 per cent in the past few years. I’ be oui-of-siaie figure 
is not asstmied to be reduced further since e.xperieitce has 
shown that the nutjoriiy go otii-of-siaie to pub lie institu- 
tions. Also, the otii-of-siaie figure for ibc City is closer 
to 10 per cent for the most recent year. Unless additional 
“spaces” in public institutions are provided, these stu- 
dents are still likely to seek oui-of-siaie publie institu- 
tions: thus, the 10 per cent oui-of-siaie figure is considered 
realistic. 

-1’hai the number of .New York City residents who 
seek education oui-of-eiiy, but in New York State, will ap- 
pro.xiniaic the number of New York State, but non-City 
residents, seeking education in New York City. H.speriena' 
has indicated that in the past these ”in-migranis” at the 
undergraduate level have outnumbered those going out- 
of-city for education, but currently the number is close to 
being in balance. 

- I’hai, ibis latter being the ease, the number of per- 
sons seeking post.secondary education in New York City 
at the undergraduate level will be equivalent to the per- 
centage of .New York City residents who seek under- 
graduate education in New York State, currently appro.xi- 
matcly 70 per cent of the previous year's high sebool grad- 
uates.* 1'bis group will form the traditional adlc^c students. 

• Ibai some of the two-year school students will 
take ihax‘ years to eotuplete their two-year pro- 
gram: 



* Pisirihtnitm of Ui^h Sihool (iradualcs and CoHcf*c (iohtf* Hate. 
AVu- York .State HaH (970. New York State (iducation Depun- 
meni. Information Center on Hducatien. p. 3. 



• I hat some ol the two-year sehool students will 
enter the upper division ol the four-year colleges 
and universities: 

• riiai some of the four-year college students will 
remain for a fifth year in completing their under- 
graduate education. 

That in addition to a pereeniage of the high sehool 
graduates who in entering postseeondary education be- 
come “traditional college students. “ a luiiuber ol persons 
equal to 10 per cent of the previous year's high sehool 
graduates will also seek postseeondary education. I'hese 
students may or may not be graduates, or may be grad- 
uates of earlier years or in-migrants to the City. 

• ’Hiai most of these persons will seek their educa- 
tion in two-year schools: 

• riiai this group will proceed through the two-year 
program, but that a si/cable number will remain 
a third year to eotuplete their two-year program; 

• Further, that of those students completing their 
program a small number will transfer to four-year 
schools and complete two additional years at the 
upper division level in those institutions. 

Graduate Students 

I be number of full-time graduate students, including 
first profe.ssional students, in the private institutions in 
New York City is a comparatively stable figure of appro.x- 
itnately 25.000. If one a.ssume.s some improvement in space, 
support and program offerings, it appears reasonable to 
assume that ibis figure could increase by one per cent per 
year for the period 1972 — 1985. 

The number of full-time graduate students at the City 
University is a comparatively .small figure, not only in ab- 
solute terms (3,540 in 1970), but in relation to the number 
of part-time graduate students, of whom there are 23,000. 
In November. 1971. the New York State Education Dcpari- 
meni projected a full-time graduate enrollment for the 
City University of 5,500 in 1975. and a further increase to 
7,400 in 1980. Considering the demand, these figures are 
not unreasonable, if the support and facilities arc made 
available. A slower increase, however, to 7.800 by 1985 is 
anticipated. 

Part-Time Continuing Education Programs 

The part-time continuing education programs have been 
projected to maintain their current level at both the publie 
and private institutions. Ibis is based on the assumption 
that support for these programs will be continued at the 
same level. 
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Assumptions, Progression Ratios, and Attrition Rates 
for Estimating Full-Time Undergraduate Students 



ActuaU Ctivcn or Derived 


Derived 


Abbr. 


Actual past high school graduates 

Past actual total population of New York 


= High school graduates as 'V of total popu- 
lation - 0.91% 1969-70 to 1.07% in I9S5-H6 


(A) 


City 


High school graduates as % of total popu- 
lation — (A) X future population projections 


= Projected number of future high school 
graduates 


lli) 


Projected number of high school graduates 
in any one year (H) 


X 10% = Number going out-of-state to postsecondary 
education 

X 70%, = Number going to post secondary education 
in New York City (traditional students) 


(C) 

(H) 


A number equivalent to the ntiinber of high 
school graduates in any one year 


X 10% = Number of additional persons seeking post- 
secondar>' education the following year 
(who may or may not be graduates, or may 
not have graduated the previous academic 
year) 


(E) 


The number of "traditional students" enter- 
ing postsecondary edtication in New York 


X 85% = Number of students entering four-year 
schools as freshmen the following year 


(1) 


City (D) 




X 15% = Number of students entering two-year 
schools as freshmen the following year 


(Ci) 


Students in four-year schools (F) 


l-reshmen 


X 85% = Next year's sophomores 


(II) 


Sophomores 


X 90% = Next year's juniors 


(.1) 


Juniors 


X 95% = Next year's seniors 


(K) 


Seniors 


.\ 10% = Number of students remaining fifth year as 
undergraduates 


(1.) 


Students in two-year schools (G) 


Freshmen 


X 70% = Next year's “seniors 


(M) 


"Seniors” 


X 10%. = Number of students remaining a third year 
completing a two-year program 


(N) 


Two-year college "seniors” (M) 


X 50% = Number of students transferring at the 
upper division level to four-year colleges 
(Juniors) 


(1*) 


Number of junior transfer students from 
two-year colleges (P) 


X 90% = Number of senior students the following 
year from the junior transfer students from 
two-year schools 


(0) 


Additional number of persons seeking post- 
secondary education in New York City (E) 


X 10% = Additional number of freshmen in two-year 
schools 


(R) 


in any one year 


Additional number of freshmen (R) 


X 67% = Next year's additional "seniors” at two-year 
schools 


(S) 


Additional number of “seniors” 
at two-year schools (S) 


X 15% = Number who continue third year to com- 
plete two-year program 


(T) 



X 10% = Number who transfer to four-year schools (U) 
as juniors the next year 



X 10% = Number who continue at four-year schools (V) 
as seniors the year after that 
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Potential Pool of 
Full-Time I'ndcrgraduatc Students 
New ^’ork City 

Institutions of Hi|>her Fducation 
1975-76 to 1985-86 



Proposed Projection 

1470 IM.5I7 

1471 174.517 

1475-70 IS2.550 

l47(.-77 IS5.0S7 

I477-7S IS7.454 

I47S-74 IS4.7I4 

1474-SO 141.42(1 

1450- S1 I4.V77S 

1451- .S2 145.540 

1452- S.^ 147.274 

14S.VS4 144.107 

1454- S5 200.S.12 

1455- SO 202.524 
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Source of Students in New York City Institutions 
of Higher Education — Public and Private 
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Appendix C 



“Regents Advisory Council Proposal lor the Alloctition of Students 

Among Public and Private Institutions 
in New York City" 
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IHt UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 



THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 



NEW YORK CITY REGIONAL PLAN FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 

PACE COLLEGE. 41 PARK ROW 
NEW YORK. NEW YORK 10038 



REGENTS ADVISORY COUNCIL 



January 2(K 1972 



EDWARD J MORTOLA. chaihman 

SISTER MARY DAVID BARRY, sr. 

SAMUEL BELKIN 

ERNEST L BOYER 

ARLAND F. CHRIST JANER 

JAMES A COLSTON 

JOHN R EVERETT 

JAMES M HESTER 

HAROLD HOWE II 

SEYMOUR HYMAN 

ROBERT J. KIBBEE 

LEONARD LIEF 

WILLIAM J. McGILL 

ROBERT E. MARSHAK 

BROTHER GREGORY NUGENT, r s r 

HENRY SALTZMAN 

KURT SCHMELLER 

REV. MICHAEL P. WALSH, sj 



WILLIAM S. FULLER. OiRF.rioH 

217 28b 3GG1 



U'inrcas the nwtnhers oj the \ew >V>/7v City Rej>ients AJvi.sory Couiteil sttpffort the foihnvinji* 
eontepts: 

/. Rvery eitizen of Sew Ytak City wJttf wishes the opportunity for participation in a ftroi^rain 
tff postseeotuhiry eJueation shouhl have such an opporntnity: 

2. A a inciter eihteation instituthnts - both ptihfie anti private - should he considered as a 
single resource commit ted to the common i^oal of meeting the hiji^her education needs of .\Vir 
York City: 

3. rhese total resources can and should he effectively and efficiently used to accomplish 
their stated program ^tutls. 

Sow therefore he it restJvetl: 

1. lltat a cooperative program involving the City University and private institutions in 
Sew York City he estahlished to enable students from lowAneonw families in Sew York City 
to attend any of the participating institutions: 

2. That the level of support for each student will he an amount up to the level of funding 
per student at the City Uttiversity: 

3. That the poo! of eligible students created hy this cooperative program will he restricted 
to those students whose family itteome is below an estahlished level (to be determined at a 
later date) and who are graduates o f a Sew York City hii^h school: 

4. That participation in this proi^ratn by the private institutions will he on a voluntary 
basis as will the participation by the studettts: 

5. That a student will he assiutted to a public or private institution on the basis of his 
choices subject to the places available: 

6. That supervisiott of the pro\»ratn will rest in the hands of a lay board which represents 
the broad puhUe interest. 

lie it further re.solved: 

That the chairman of the Rei^ettts .Advisory Council he ehat\ited to present this proposal 
for consideration by appropriate public officials. 

t 

The plan outlined above is in general agreement with the .statement of the private institu- 
tions of Sew York City on December 3, 1970 to the Comnti.ssion (The Citizetts Com- 

mi.ssion on the Tutu re of the City University of Sew York). 
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Introduction 

I he Kci!cnis of ihc Uni\crsil\ ol ihc Suilc ol New 
York in iheir .lamuirx Siaicnivni of Poi'wy atui ho- 
posvii Avihni tni I'hiativhiy Ui^hvr Edmmion Wvds hi 
ihv Ih-aulv Ahviu! have eommilled ihe Stale lo the j!oal 
ol proxidin^! ..e\er\ hijjh .sehool graduate with aeeess 
to its sysiem ol posi-seeondary ediiealion on lerms he ean 
altord and under eondilioni^ whieh proxide him xxiih a 
reasonable ehanee ol success. " 

The .laniiary Siaicwctii suites that: **'lhe aehiexemeni 
ol this 2 !oal reipiires that the niimher ol lir.st-iiine Iresh- 
iiKin plaees he increased IVom 141.000 in 1^70 to Oil. .500 
by lOSO and tlwt liilMime enrollments increase by about 
5 percent a year during the next decade... the resources 
ol public and private insliliilions are needed to meet this 
2 !oal . . . edueaiioiKil insliliilions in ^seo^traphical pro.ximilx 
to one another c;in mutually benelil Irom shared planniu]! 
and exen shared use ol their physical and educational 
resources." 

In support ol this position, the Regents haxe proposed: 
“Kejiional boards ol hi^sher education appointed by the 
Ke^tenis. alter eoasiillalion xxiih representatives (d. .. 
the City Unixersity. and the prixate institutions... the 
boards xxoiild haxe lejtal aiilhorily lor rexiexv and recom- 
mendation to the Ketienis ol all capital consiruelion plans, 
major nexx projjtram plans, and coordinated operatinj* 
arran^semenis amon^! insliliilions ol hi^thei education. 

“I:ach board .shall also lormiilale a plan to proxide lor 
joint or coopera tixe pro^srams. services, and arranjte- 
menus, which nuiy include, hut not be limited to. admis- 
.sioiis. ediieaiioiKil services, raeiilly and admiiiLstralixe 
stall.s. ii.se ol the library, educational media, re.seareh. 
and laboratory laeililies. . . ihrouith the boards, the Ke- 
jjents would review and approve all nexx lacililies rediiirin]! 
public hindini! or limdin^! ihrouiih a Slate aiteiiey or 
aiilhorily. I'hc Dormitory Authority or the State and the 
City University Construction ITinds would not be able to 
approve proposals lor lacililies construction without prior 
Regents' approval. .. The Regents would not register de- 
gree olTerings or major programs ol .study at any institu- 
tion tinle.ss the program received prior planning approval." 

In consideration of these proposals by the Regent.s. the 
Task Force on the Full Ulili/alion ol Resources through 
regional cooperation among in.stitiitions ol higher educa- 
tion in .New York City accepted responsibility to e.vamine 
the extent to which such cooperation may be feasible 
under any one or more alternate plans in view of the 
present resources in both the public and the prixate sec- 
tor. Because of the exi.stence of other task forces, the 
Task Force on the Full Ulili/ation of Resources limited its 
investigation and analysis to undergraduate educational 
programs, faculty and staff: undergraduate enrollment: 
and physical facilities, excluding libraries. 

Ihe *lask Force found that institutional data were not 



always compatible, and xxeii* in .some ea.ses. misleading. 
However, the data did provide useful p:irameters for 
discii.ssion. 

Enrollment 

1. According to projections prepared for the I ask 
Force, the potential pool ol full-time undergraduate .stu- 
dents in Nexx York City will increase from the 174.517 
students as of the Fall. FDI lerm to 202.524 in the Fall. 
ms. (Fxhibit I). 

2. A .study of admi.ssion and enrollment trends at 
the nonprofessional undergraduate institutions for one year 
before and two years alter the implementation of open en- 
rollment by City Univeixity showed that open admissions 
hurt those institutions which haxe low tuition as well as 
special programs for tho.se students who became eligible 
for admi.s.sion to the City University under the open ad- 
missions policy. It also showed that those prixate institu- 
tions whose admissions requirements were at least the 
same as the senior colleges prior to open enrollment did 
not enroll fewer freshmen Irom New ^‘ork City but. in 
actual fact, because of tk' loss of out-of-state enrollment, 
enrolled more New York C’ity students. It was further 
shown that the oiit-of-.state freshman enrollments in pri- 
vate New York City institutions decreased by 22' V in the 
past two years. Since FDO. new facilities were* opened in 
prixate institutions which would haxe permitted addi- 
tional freshman enrollment.s. Ihe combination of open en- 
rollments and loss of out-of-state freshmen has resulted 
in excess capacity in mo.st prixate institutions. 

Facilities 

According to a recent survey of present available space, 
the prixate institutions in New York C'ity now have enough 
space to accommodate souk* Ib.OOO additional students.' 
rhe City Unixersity. however, is suffering from a .serious 
space shortage. New space, rented and or constructed, is 
needed immediately to rectify existing overcrowded con- 
ditions. which have worsened with the influx of “open 
enrollment" students. In addition, space is required to 
eliminate the disparity in the ratio of net assignable square 
feet per full-time equivalent students (NASI* F"n*S) be- 
tween the State University of New York and the City 
University. 108 versus 47. 

Statistics indicate that the Citx’ University and prixate 
institutions in New York City support a significant niim- 



*A Siudy ol the Commission on independem Collegc.s and Uni- 
xcrsiiics. h salts o/ .Vnnrr of .Aihlithautl h til- Time Eurnllmvm 
AmmmuHlmhms KyurivJ hi Mvaiv Uijilwr hlitatiioii htsiiiit- 
lions in XVh )‘orA Staiv in Tall. 1972. I keen) her 27. 1971. 
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her ol suulenis in ilic Stale. 2.^.9* V anil IS.9* < res peel ixcly. 
with less spaee than iheh eounlei parts in the rest ol the 
State. anil 2I*V icspeetixely. (See l-xliihit 2). 

Impediments to Cooperative Activities 

1 he I ask horee linniil sexeral reasons why .some iiisti- 
liilions were rehiciaiil to readily espouse eooperatixe pro- 
iirains. especially heiwcon prixaie and public institutions. 

I hese included: 

1. The tear ol losing insiiiuiional prestige. 

2. The leal ol losing institutional idem it >. 

X The loss ol institutional sell -determinism in pro- 
gram. student, and raeiilix areas. 

4. The linancial commit meni xxiihoui a eoncoiuilanl 
commitment lor continuous luiuling liom governmental 
or other institutions. 

5. The I ear of adding additional impediments to the 
development ol innox alive programs. 

6. 1 he disparities in raciilly salaries and hciielils. 

7. The disparities in tuition levels and admission 

standards. 

Cooperative Activitie.s 

.Although there is little documented evidence ol a sig* 
nitieani number ol cooperative programs, anil in spite ol 
the reservations harboieil by some institutions, some in- 
lormal and lormal cooperative ventures do exist: 

1. I he admissions programs ol the Council ol' Higher 

I'.duealional Institutions in .New ^'ork City as well as the 
cenirali/ed admissions program of the City University. 

2. Administrative arrangements lor sharing .seeiirity 

forces, printing facilities, and combined purcha.siiig of 
supplies and equipment within the units of the lirooklyn 
Institutional Council. 

X Shared dep;uimenis between the College of Mount 
Saint Vincent and Manhattan College, and between 
Mamies College of Music and Marymouni Manhattan 
College. 

4. l.imiled eross-regisiraiion. 

5. I he rental of dormitory space to l ordham stu- 
dents by New York University. 

6. l.imited library e.sehange priv i leges. 

7. *1 he rental of academic .space from private insti- 
tutions by City University. In addition, a number of faculty 
members are engaged in informal research with colleagues 
in other institutions. 

Conclusions 

Ihe Mask l orcx* has reviewed the Regents Advisory 
Council proposal and endorses the principle of funding 
students who attend private institutions, through either 
direct subsidy to the student from the State or through the 
meehani.sm of voluntary transfer from the public to the 
private institutions. 

riic I’ask l-'orce endorses the enrollment projections 
contained in Exhibit I of a growth in the pool of first-time 
undergraduates from 174.517 in l‘‘all 1971 to 202.524 in 
Uall I9K5. The Task l*orce also believes that as a planning 
guide the net assignable square feet per full-time ei|uiv- 
alcnt student (NASF/FrUS) ratio of 100 is an ucLxptabIc 
factor for ibe expansion of City University. (E.xhibit 3). 

The *fa.sk Force is aware of the problems inherent in the 



relinquishing ol authority and responsibility over pro- 
grams. stall and students excrcisal by governing boards 
of institutions of higher eilucation. We are eonfident. 
however, that acceptance of mutually agreed upon para- 
meters lor cooperative activities will not impinge upon 
the traditional goals and ohjectives of the participating 
institutions. 

Recommendation for Immediate Action 

.As its major recommendation, tlv; Task Force endorses 
titv /(tnwtiaiiitn nf a Rviiioiutl ftoard. a.\ tnitiined in 
.Vo. /.? o/ //le lUntnl of /^i»i;i»/i/.v. /o /o*on‘</r. 
anunt}* tnlnr ihhti*\ ihc IvmUr.sItip in ifw dovvloinnon of 
(dans for and dn* tv.\(dnti<ni of inipcdintcnts /o vtntpvra- 
livv oi/iVi/iV.v. f'nnhvr, dtv Hoard nntM Ac ftrcftaratf to 
ftrovtdv iynitafda fhtanrin}* hr whatvwr fdan to a.\.\nrv tftc 
ofiviutunt of hahnuvd httdtiat.s in tftv fnivate instittttnnts. 

Other Recommendations 

The fask Force also proposes that the Regents .Ad- 
visory Council recommend: 

1. 77ii* avution of a data hank for tin* vofiavtion and 
dis,\entination of rontfutrahlv information nviv.s.sary /o t/tv 
avalnatitm of tftv faaMhiUty q/’roo/imi/Ar umtntvs. 

2. Tftv vxtiUshm of rrowrviihtration opportnnitivs. 
This will extend the students' program options and more 
fully utilize the available iacultv expertise in more mean- 
ingful ways. 

Tftv fnllvr /i.w* <>/ favilitirs tfironyft tftv davviof}- 
ntvnt of a sfHtvv availahiv invvntttry. Hi is recommenda- 
tion encourages the sharing of information about avail- 
able spaee with other institutions for potential use. 

4. .1 nntratttrinnt ntn /o vxrvvd two m/r.v on tftv i/r- 

vafofnnvni of all nvw The private and piiblie 

institution.s in New York City should review and re- 
examine course offerings to determine opportunities for 
expansion and synthesis through the use of the programs 
and faculty of other institutions. 

5. 77ir dvwlopntvnt tf "Svnwstvr in \vw York" fno- 
yrants. Cooperative relationships between and among in- 
stitutions in New York City and out-of-state institutions 
shiudd be encouraged. 

b. Tftv cnvonrayvntvnt of voopvrativv rv.warvft i»roivvts 
anuntii favtdty front thv instittiti<m in Xvw York City. I he 
succe.ssliil experience of the Kansas City Regional Council 
for Higher Education might serve as a model. 

The Task l*orce believe.s that cooperation in the sharing 
of resources will expand through the implementation of 
the foregoing recommendations if (1) participation is 
voluntary. (2) institutional self-identity and prestige are 
not threatened, and (.H institutions are convinced of the 
institutional and academic value of such cooperative en- 
deavors. Furthermore, the ‘lask Force believes that insti- 
tutions in close geographical proximity with common 
and, or complementary programs should be especially 
encouraged to .seek cooperative arrangements, since the 
likelihood of sticccss is greater than among and between 
other institutions. 

Because of the paucity of available data and the limita- 
tions of time for further study, the ’I'ask Force has had to 
make certain crucial decisions about some basic issues 
without giving those issues the scrutiny they warrant. 
In fact, it is probable that .some tacit assumptions have 
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biased our conclusions. The Jollowwfi amsideraiions 

the vhar}ie ifiven to this Task Tone, hut it \eas 
felt that they merited further careful examination and 
review: 

1. The validity of the concept of free tuition at sc- 
leeted or at all public institutions of hliihcr Icarnlni*. 

2. rhe \alidity of the assumption that every prixate 
institution should survixe. 

3. I he realism o( attempting to soixe on a yrand 
scale the problems of higher education xxithout any in- 
depth consideration o( the high schools that are proxiding 
the input to the institutions of higher education. 



4. The need for preserving traditional learning pat- 
terns as preparatory to entering certain professions. 

5. An understanding of the alueatlonal liceds of the 
Nexx York City student of the I970's and the I^SOs and 
his requirements lor non-traditional programs of study. 

6. While een»;ali/ation may result in e.vtensixc sav- 
ings, ellieient use i i resources, etc., a careful study should 
be made of existing large cemrali/ed institutions and their 
degree of success in aehiexing such msults. Whatexer re- 
sults may be achieved by regiona li/at ion. the Task l-oree 
agrwd that it xvould not be the panacea for solving all the 
difficult problems of both public and private education. 
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Kxhibit I 



Potential Pool of 
Full-Time Undergraduate Students 
New York City 

Institutions of Higher Kducation 
1975-76 to 1985-86 



Proposed Projection 



1970 ;icui;il 


161.517 


1971 iicUKil 


174.517 


1975-76 


IS2.550 


1976-77 


IK5.0K7 


I977-7K 


IS7.459 


I97K-79 


IS9.7I4 


1979-KO 


191.920 


I9K0-SI 


I9.^.77S 


I9KI-S2 


195.596 


I9S2-K3 


197.274 


I9N3-S4 


199.107 


I9S4-K5 




I9K5-S6 


202.524 
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PERCENTAGE OF STATE TOTAL 



Space/liiirollmeiit Comparison 

New York State Institutions of I ligher l:ducation. VwW 1970 
40 1 



i:\hibit 2 




CD Head count enrollment ■ Total non^residential net assignable square feet 
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SPACE AND COST ESTIMATES: NEW YORK CITY REGION - 1975-80 



Lxliibil 3 



Basic Space Assumptions: Enrollment in the private institutions will be held at the 1970-71 
level by the transfer of 4«000 full-time undergraduate equivalent 
students beginning in 1972-73, from the pool of available students. 
I\tblic institutions would expand at a NASF/FTES ratio of 100. 



(In Millions) 


ITLS-ruhlic Only 


NASI* (In Millions) 




Fiscal Implications 






Projected Space 




(In Millions) 


7.2 completed 

6.6 under construction 






TOTAL lO.I 


TOTAL $1,270 


TOTAL $1,771.5 


or completed, 












1975-80 












13.8 


173,000 


17.3 


3.5 


435.0 


696.0 


7.2 completed 
1.5 rented 












8?7 


153,000 


15.3 


6.6 


835.0 


1,075.5 


NASI* in City University 


Projected enrollment 


Projected space 


New space 


In l972ilollars^ 


In year dollars^ 


of New York-Fall, 197 1, 


of full-time equivalent 


required at 100 


required 






including rented space, 
and facilities under 
construction^ 


students 


NASr/FTI.S 









^ Incltidcs 2.2 million gross square leet tinder construction. 

^ The tollowing formula was used to derive these costs: 

a. NASF-Total Space Less K.xisting “Owned” Space=New NASI* 

b. New NASI* .N 1.666 =Tolal New GSI* Required 
c- Total New GSF .\ $60.00 = Construction Costs 

d. Total Construction Costs .\ .25 (Cost of design supervision, other professional costs, furniture, equipment, etc.) = 1970 
Total Construction Costs. 

^ Although speculative at best, the following escalation factors have been used: 1975 - .30, and 1980 - .60. 
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Task Force on Libraries and Major Facilities 



Summary of Proposals 



For improved instructional support 

liccausc niosl cooperalive library programs arc a supplement to. not a substitute lor. the libraiivs ol each 
college, it is imperative that each college meet minimum standards established by the Uegents and the 
Commissioner ol I’d neat ion. Any regional agency promoting or operating cooperative programs should 
make adherence to such standards a condition ol institutional participation. 

A system of intermediate libraries to support the course work ol students at advanced levels should be 
established in New York City. 

For research 

A meebanism should be established to provide graduate students and laeultv members access, on a lidl 
eo.st •recovery basis, to speeilie and distinctive portions ol research collect ions in the libraries ol higher 
educational institutions, the Keseareb Libraries of the New York Public Library, and perhaps certain other 
special i/ed re.seareh libraries. 

New York City and State should assume leader.ship in an effort to promote federal financial support lor 
the development and conservation of research collections that are truly national a.ssets. 

Instructional technology 

A New York City center for the production of audio; visual and video software, for the distribution ol pro- 
gram materials, and for the cooperative development of systems to improve i instructional capabilities in 
higher education should be e.stablished. As a first step, a series of exploratory conferences designed to ad- 
dre.sseach of the primary topics .should be held, involving the large number of skilled individuals now active 
in New York City colleges and universities. 

Computer Systems 

I’he problems related to the cost effective use of computers for re.seareh. instruction, data storage and 
trainsmission. and administrative data processing are eomple.x. It .seems probable that a mechanism for inter- 
' institutional discu.ssion should be provided t() consider a wide range of options, including establishment of 
a jointly owned facility. 

Staff development 

An inm)vative continuing education program for academic librarians should be established. 
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Introduction 



I he I ilsk l orcc on l.ihmrics and Major l aeililics was 
established in late November and assembled lor the lirsi 
lime on Deeember 21. During .laiuiary and l ebriiary. the 
^rotip met Ireiiiienily. initially to reaeh a common iindei> 
standing ol the scope ol their a.s.signmeni and siibsev|iiently 
to review the content ol topical working papers prepared 
by members ol the group and to consider specilic pro- 
posals pertinent to one or another ol the major areas Tor 
action. 

(iiven the limits ol time and the range ol topics included 
in the eharge to the Task l-oae. not all parts ol* the assign- 
ment were aelttally eonsidered. *1 he loeus ol the discus- 
sions was on libraries, with additional aileniion given 
.some ol the tundainenial (piesiions eoneerning eompuleru. 
eomnuinicaiions. and audio visual capabilities. I hose "ma- 
jor laeiliiies" lu)! directly related to the processes ()l 
(|ttiring. storing, and using recorded inlonnaiion (nucie.ar 
reactors, lor e.\ ample) were not discussed at all. Hven with- 
in the bounds ol the inrorinalion system concept, mn all 
elements were given e(|tial attention, a situation governed 
both by aspiration lor realistic results and the constraints 
ol time. 

l urthcr, the Committee chose not to spend time as- 
sembling large quantities ol data as a prelude to its work. 
As the items listed in the attached bibliography suggest, 
many inventories ol library and inrorination rcs()urces in 
New York City already e.\ist, many .studies ol the relation- 
.ships among libraries and ol the nature ol use ol libraries 
have been made, and many proposals to link library re- 
source and .service capabilities in the interests ol* both 
economy and performance have been advanced. Against 
this backdrop of facts and opinion.s. alternate kiiul.s of 
action were considered, with the goal of finding th()se that 
offered substantial rather than superficial results. Ihe 
members of the Committee hope that the suggestions in- 
corporated in this report will reinforce the work of other 
1‘ask Ciroups and will be of use to those developing a Re- 
gional Plan for Higher l:ducation. 
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I. The Assignment in Perspective 



Kcccni years hau* hroiighi .sweeping ehange.s in higher 
eihieaiion. and nowhere are lho.se ehange.s more evident 
than in .New York. Open admi.s.sion.s in the City University, 
remedial program.s lor di.sadvantaged .stiident.s. new eiir- 
rieiila and in.striietional teehnk|tie.s. and the eoneept.s oT 
‘open ela.s.sroom.s* and "iiniversitie.s without walks" are 
all having a dramatie elTeet on both pre.sent operation.s and 
the luttire plan.s ol the eollege.s and iiniversitie.s in New 
^ ork City. Ihe.se ehange.s .stem Irom inerea.sed pre.s.siire to 
provide equal edueational opportunities lor all ol New 
York'.s .student population, and. like all eomponent.s ol the 
edueational .system, libraries and other in.striietional and 
resea reh laeilities have been ea light up in a wide range of 
ellorts to respond to the demands being genenital. lint 
even as the.se new rei|iiirement.s are being superimpo.sed 
on re.sourees that have been in many ea.ses barely adequate 
lor long standing traditional needs, a major linaneial e risks 
has developed aero.ss the entire eomple.v ol higher ediiea- 
tion that pre.s.ses every eollege and university to lind new 
ways to realize maxim imi henelits Irom linaneial. person- 
nel. and physieal a.s.sets. 

Ihe.se three laetors new rei|uirements .superimpo.sed 
on e(|iially important eon tinning one.s. a proper eoneern 
that inlormalion he available to all who need it. and de.s- 
perate linaneial eonstraints eombine to ereate a ehal- 
lenge lor higher ediieation that ean only he solved by a 
joint ellort invohing those responsible Idr making and 
e:irr>*ing out higher edueational poliey and the eiti/ens 
who direetly and indireetly benefit from the opportunity 
to learn. 

l or libraries and the related laeilities that are eentral 
to re.seareh and teaehing. the nature of the respon.se to this 
ehallenge is as complex as the challenge it.sell. In this area, 
e.speeially. nothing is to he gained from oxeisimplilieation. 
hor e.xample. there are great variations in size, quality, and 
even the fundaniental purposes of the libraries a.s.soeiated 
with New York City's academic institutions. Ihe great 
majority are primarily collegiate libraries supporting wide- 
ranging prognims ol instruction. I:\en within this group, 
there are .substantial dillerences in the instructional levels 
.served. Other libraries are foeii.sed on speeifie suhjeet 
areas, reflecting the program.s of the institutions of which 
they are a part. Among these, there is an even wider range 
in terms ol collection depth, extending from basic collec- 
tions to tho.se of distinctive re.seareh quality. l-inally. there 
are a lew large general collections with many areas of 
substantial depth capable of supporting the research activ- 
ities ol' advanced students and .scholars. 

While the loetis ol the present study is on higher educa- 
tional in.stitution.s. it is a fact that in the matter of libraries, 
the re.sourees of colleges and universities cannot be iso- 
lated from those of the large public cireidating libraries 
and re.seareh resources like the Reference Collections of 
the New York Public l.ibrary and certain of the private 
specialized re.seareh collections. Students ii.se any library 
re.sourees they ean gain access to. and rc.searchers go 



w here they» ean find the material they need. As an indi- 
vidual's ini orma tion requirements become more detailed 
and eomprehensive. the institutional or political boundaries 
defining the responsibilities of a library become le.ss valid 
and more difficult to maintain, simply hecaii.se recorded 
information mii.st be .seen in the end as an a.s.set of all 
society. 

liven given the complexity of pertinent elements iden- 
tified thus far. it is apparent from the di.seu.ssions of the 
I ask horee that the .solution of the library "problem" 
(and by e.xtension the "probicm.s" related to other facil- 
ities dedicated to information storage and ii.se) can be 
.solved by (I) the dedication of appropriate re.sourees to 
the purpo.se. and (2) wise management of tho.se resources 
to promote a proper mix of efficiently operated internal 
program.s and purpo.seful types of eolleetion action, all di- 
rected to the .specific and quite different obligations of each 
institution. 

I here was no ellort by the I ask I’Oree to establish w hat 
the term "appropriate resources" really means in terms of 
dollar investment lor library and information .services, but 
the lact is that below a certain level of support either an 
acro.ss-the-board erosion of performance or the total elim- 
ination ol certain activities is inevitable. A resource of 
another kind. i.e.. capable manpower, was considered and 
certain oh.servations and recommendations are made later 
in this report. 

WLse management of resources available to libraries is 
a topic getting much attention by national organizations 
and also within many indixidual librarie.s. Consideration 
of this topic xxas obviously beyond the .scope of the 'Ia.sk 
1‘orce, but it would ob.serve that ellectixe management is 
as eentral to the .siiece.ss or failure of coopera I ixe activities 
as it is to individual operation.s. 

The central topic of the Task I 'oree xxas that of ‘‘collec- 
tive action" as a means to supplement the efforts and the 
capabilities of each institution. After .sub.stantial dkseu.s- 
.sion. the members eonehided that there are certain activ- 
ities that might be undertaken, each for a specific purpo.se. 
I he .sugge.stions made here are advanced in the eonte.xt of 
a history ol both major successes and major failures. Li- 
braries. computer centers, and other aeademie .service 
laeilities already are effect ixely invedved in many kinds of 
collect ixe action. Ribliographic information is shared na- 
tionally through the l.ibrary of Congress: collecting obliga- 
tions are a.s.sumed on a planned basis under program.s such 
as document depository .systems, the l‘'armington Plan, 
the PI.4K0 program, and the National Prognim for Acquisi- 
tions and Cataloging; national supplementary libraries 
stich as the Center for Research I.ibraries have been de- 
veloped: and local mechanisms as the Medical l.ibrary 
Center and ML. IRQ haxe been created to expedite inter- 
in.stitutional program.s. 

On the negative side, there have been a ntimher of 
propo.sals advanced oxer the years concerning New York 
City's academic librarie.s that have never gone beyond the 
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(JisciiNsion st;mic. Some of these were proha hly simply poor 
proposals and deserved to die. Others were ineompatihle 
with the real factors of educational unevenness among the 
colleges and universities of the city* the comple.xities in- 
herent in variations in institutional style* the forms of 
institutional support, and perhaps most important the laek 
of an acceptable mechanism for collective action. 

I’lirther. there is often a fundamental conflict in purpose 
among those promoting cooperation, l o some, it is a means 
to reduce, or at least stahili/e. e.xpenditures in individual 
institutions. 1o others, cooperation e.xpand.s capabilities in 
a cost-effective way. l o the l ask l-orce* the proper goal is 
optimal performance, given an appropriate level of financial 
resources. 



A final and central concern is the difficulty of estab- 
lishing within each institution, among faculty and students 
especially* an understanding of the dimensions of the 
fiscal crisis and the implications of steps to deal with it. 
both immediately and in the long term. I'hc habits of stu- 
dents and faculty and their expectations for resources and 
services within their own institutions will have to be mod- 
ified if constraints on collection growth arc to be effectual 
in some libraries, if access to selected resources is to be 
extended to individuals from other institutions* and if spe- 
cial aspects of "custom-made” records and services are 
going to be sacrificed in favor of mass-produced and, 
hence* uniform products. 
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II. Areas for Action 



libraries and Instructional Support 

Hie lihriiry of an academic insliuuion is an inieyral 
pari ol ilial insliluiion. I’ach school lias its own unique 
pro[!rams and [loals: its lihrary musl relied these in order 
to properly I till ill its ediiealion role. Therelore. il is a pre- 
requisite to any pro^ttam ol inler-iiisiiiuiional cooperation 
that each pnriiei paling* eolle[*e and university liill\ assume 
the responsibility ol properly supporting: its own instruc- 
tional pro[!rani. This invoKes eommiimcnls ol ruiuls. stall, 
and materials: no insliluiion involved in shared planning 
can expect any other in.siiiution to relies e il of these com- 
mit menis. l o verily that an institution is indeed ruMilliny 
its ohli[!alion to maintain lihrary resources and ser\ices 
at an appropriate le\el. standards ol linaneial support lor 
libraries should he established and institutional perl'or- 
mance measured. 

Once [U anted suHieienl funds in accordance with these 
.standards, il is the responsihiliiy of the library's adminis- 
tration lo see that priorities in its purchasing: pro[:ram are 
e.slahlished which will support the insiruelional program 
and. when appropriate, provide the necessary materials 
lo enable students lo learn research techniques. I'he first 
priority is the ac(|uisiiion of a reference collection that 
fully refleets and supports the subject content of the 
courses offered hy the institution. The .second priority is 
lo make available a balanced eolleetion of the hooks, 
periodical files, mierofilms and audio-visual materials re- 
quired hy the insiruelional program. I he third priority is 
lo selectively provide material beyond the staled needs 
of individual cour.ses. so that the student who is interested 
in going beyond the course work may find at least some 
of the material he wants in his own inslilutioirs lihrary. 

To ensure that insliuilions are living up to their oh liga- 
tions. statewide standards for academic libraries shoidd 
he established and mechanisms for measurement of lihrary 
performance should he developed in accordance with lhe.se 
standards. I he influence of the monitoring process would 
help individual libraries measure up lo their primary mis- 
sions. Ify this method, for example, the lihrary of a liberal 
arts college would be protected from a variety of pressures 
lo develop and maintain a “researcir collection in one or 
another subject field at the expense of more fundamental 
respon.sihi lilies. 

Hut no lihrary. whether il he one sharply focused on 
limited instructional needs or one containing wide ranging 
research collections, is self-sidiicieni. The process of in- 
struction has no distinct boundaries limiting absolutely 
the resources retpiired. nor does research preclude a need 
for certain basic and fundamental materials. I he evidence 
of past studies and the di.scussions of the fask I'orce sug- 
ge.st that there is an important place for cooperative action 
to reiliforce and extend the insiruelional support capacities 
of individual libraries, especially in the area of collections 
and services that bridge the gap between collegiate li- 
braries and the truly dislinelive re.seareh collect ions. 



Research Support 

fhe academic research lihrary differs from the college 
library in both purpose and content. I he primary purpose 
of the college libran is lo provide the student with the 
basic sources of existing knowledge associated with sub- 
jects inehuled in the college eurrieulum. The collection, 
therefore, may be highly selective, including the principal 
works of tile major authorities in a field and files of the 
best known journals. I he eolleetion could focus on recent 
materials, not needing large numbers of long back runs of 
periodical titles. 

Ihe purpo.se of the research library, in com vast, is to 
provide the sources of information needed for the sys- 
tematic and complete investigation of a subject with a view 
to creating new know ledge or bodies of information. The 
research library ideally will consist of a comprehensive 
collection of materials in the fields in which the library 
attempts lo speeiali/e. I'his eolleetion would not only con- 
tain all of the printed materials such as books, pamphlets, 
journals, and periodicals on a subjeel. but also as much 
documentary material as possible regardless of form. Manu- 
scripts. archives, prints, photographs, motion pictures, and 
recordings would all be included. I he comprehensive col-^ 
lection should have no limitations with respect lo lime <)r 
language. 

I he research lihrary differs from the college library also 
in its organi/aiion and in its personnel and plant rc(|uire- 
menis. Because of the breadth, depth, and complexity of 
its colleelions. the research library is likely lo be highly 
deparimeniali/ed along subject lines. Less subject special- 
i/aiion is necessary in the college library. Similarly, the 
professional person nd of the college library can be fully 
effective as broad subject specialists, whereas the staff of 
the research library must be highly speciali/ed and cap- 
able of considerable sophistication in collection develop- 
ment. cataloging and inlerprelalion of the collection lo the 
users. The si/e of the college library is subjeel lo control 
through the periodical retirement of obsolescent materials 
and multiple copies. In the research collection there is no 
obsolescence, multiple copies are rare, and exponential 
growth is characteristic. Large amounts of space are needed 
and there are special space and e(|uipment re(|uiremenis 
essential lo the security, maintenance, preservation, and 
effective utili/alion of the collection. 

Given characteristics such as these, it is evident that re- 
search collections and the staff retjuired to organize ma- 
terials and assist users are not created overnight. It is 
equally evident that an investment of the kind rc(|uired 
dictates that ways be found to help develop collections 
that complement rather than duplicate each other, to ex- 
tend aca'ss by appropriate means to advanced students 
and scholars, lo conserve and protect distinctive resources, 
and lo record and locale materials in a way that reaches 
the widest audience of interested persons. Kcscarch collec- 
tions of distinction arc among our most important assets. 
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Collective action should promote wise use and avoid mis- 
use and it should enhance tut are development. 

Educational Technology 

Much has been written in recent years about libraries 
of the I'litiire. emphasi/ing the impact of technology upon 
them, aiul tlieelTect it may have on the basic role and I unc- 
tion of a library. Although some disappointment e.xists 
over results ol efforts to use new technologic*s. it is not un- 
reasonable to prediet that technology will alTect libraries 
in many wax’s, and the very concept ol what a library is 
will certainly change in the future. The newer tcxhnologics 
offer the long range prospect that the library will become 
an even nuire active participant in the total educational 
process. 

New capabilities made possible by tc'chnology under- 
score the need to rethink the role of the library in teaching 
and learning. As noted by Hoxxen and Douglass in their 
liffidcfuy hi Lihvral lidinatioiK ”l-xen a cursory examina- 
tion ol' most of the recent innoxatixe efforts in higher edu- 
cation rexeals that the noimal leader-type institutions are 
not the onc*s pushing highly experimental or innoxatixe 
efforts. In most eases, the institutions eng:iging in these 
activities arc relatively small, and in some cases unknown 
or nexv institutions." As a consec|uence. the impact even 
of the sueex'ssful experiments has been noxvhere near as 
great as if tbe same experiments had been instituted and 
pushed by leader institutions. 

A number ol demonstrations at some nwjor unixersities 
of hoxv tin: nexver technologies can be xvorkexl into the 
higher e^diieation scene are needed in support ol the thesis 
that the college and university library should have a major 
and active role in the education process. 

Cooperative Computer Arrangements 

Cooper.itixe computer arrangements are becoming in- 
creasingly common and may in the future become neces- 
sary because of significant institutional savings in hard- 
xvarc and stall costs and software acquisition and develop- 
ment. As an extreme illustration, a computer leasing for 
$200,000 a month has about the same power as 20 com- 
puters, each leasing for $40,000 a month. Monthly staff 
costs on each of the 20 installations to provide a complete 
range of serx'ices would cost about $50 .(XM) xvhilc staff costs 
at the single large facility would be about $150,000 a 
month. A. single large facility could save more than 
$1,000,000 a month, even with communication costs in- 
cluded. .Savings on software acquisition and development 
depend upon the degree of standardization achievahic in 
administrative computing areas, but arc potentially very 
large. As fourth generation computer equipment is de- 
veloped and its potentials for providing instruction and 
research support to an academic institution are realized, 
more and more colleges and universities xvill want to take 
advantage of its capabilities. Ihc e.xpcnse of the equip- 
ment might well be prohibitive to many institutions faced 
with budget constraints; a large shared computer facility 
is a logical alternative. 

In order to succeed, cooperative arrangements must 
permit shared control of the policies governing the central 
facility, since no institution would be willing to participate 
in a scheme so potentially important if it believed that it 



XX on Id have no slwre in the decision-making process. Serx- 
iees ol a central facility might be differentially priced, xxilh 
rules established to insure an equitable distribution of 
services. Priority service at busy times of the day might 
command a premium price, with oil -hours use at a signifi- 
cantly loxver rate lit;. i normal service on prime shifts. 

In the terms ol the earlier e.xample, an institution spend- 
ing $9().0()() a month lor stall and hardxxare could acquire 
comparable serxice for $.^().0()() a month at a large regional 
machine, fhe institution could get about five times the 
computer poxver for $9().0()() at the regional facility as it 
could get on a UkuI iiKiehine. 

I he entire thrust of computer technology is toxxard dis- 
tributing computer poxver via terminals to users in their 
oxvn offices or laboratories. Meeting the increascxl cost of 
rapidly e.xpanding uses at a unixersity is increasingly diffi- 
cult and the economies of shared efforts xvill becoiiK' in- 
creasingly attraetixe. 

Education for Librarianship 

The quality of library service provided for the academic 
community in Nexv York City will be largely dependent 
upon the attitudes and capabilities of the profc'ssioivil 
librarians who serve that community. Collections xx*ill be 
ma.ximally developed and utilized only xvhen the profes- 
sional staff has a thorough understanding of the goals and 
processes of higher education in all of their ramiUcations. 
is knowledgeable of the print and nonprint materials 
needed to support the educational objectives of his insti- 
tution. and is willing and able to create the kind of library 
environment xvbich xvill e.xtcnd and complement the tcjich- 
ing process. 

But such capabilities are neither easy to come by nor 
self-sustaining. Programs of professional education for 
librarianship have come under criticism for low admission 
standards, lack of relationship between curricula and the 
actual needs of libraries, and failure to e.xpose the student 
to nexv tcchnologietil developments of importance to li- 
brarianship. Library school curricula are noxv coming under 
reviexv. Basic changes in the philosophy and goals of edu- 
cation for librarianship may be the only means to correct 
the situations discussed above. 

Some of these weaknesses can be remedied through 
the efforts of librarians themselves; .6thcr corrections xvill 
require the deep involvement and support of faculties and 
policy-making groups throughout the higher education 
establishment. In the latter category, one critical problem 
is the failure of iiKiny institutions to make librarians full 
partners in the educational enterprise. 

Among the actions which aeadenuc libraries can take 
to improve the ability of librarians to provide high quality 
serx'iec arc more systematic and careful recruitment of 
tbe professional staff to insure that professional appoint evs 
possess neccss;iry qualifications, analysis of professional 
positions to insure tluit duties are actually at a professional 
jewel, the creation and use of position titles at an inter- 
mediate level betxxecn the professional librarian and the 
general clerical staff, creation of a mechanism for liaison 
with local and regionsil library schools for the purpose of 
increasing the probabilities of matching the coinpeteneies 
of graduates with the needs of area colleges and unix'cr- 
sitics, and development of in-service and continuing edu- 
cation programs. 
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III. Proposals 



Libraries and Instructional Support 

/. hi terms (tf snfffHfrthif* hntruetutn, it is imifcratiw 
that the fiseal am! staff restmrees availahle t(f lihraries he 
eljeetivelv used for the resotr ees ami serviees essential ttt 
the sneeess of the instnietional ino^rams am! spevifivally 
required hy students, and that th(K\e resinirees mn he ///- 
advertently diverted to less turvssary library fniriwses. 
The Rei^ents and the Conunisshfner of fldneation slnmld 
develoff and ifrtmnae adherenee t(t standards for aeademiv 
libraries. Mcehani.snis should be developed (Ut a regional 
basis to mea.snre library peribnnatiee against these stand- 
ards and in the eontext of institutional (fbieetives. .simply 
heeau.se effeetive eotfperative pro}irams ran be developed 
otdy a}*ain.st a backdrop of reasonable performanee by 
each individual institution. 

2. The concept of a system of intermediate libraries 
for Xew Y(frk City, as sufff^e.sted more than a decade a}^o. 
continues to .seem an appropriate way t(t enable many 
individual cotle}*iate libraries ttt .set an upper limit tm their 
(fwn development and still pnwide the full rr/z/.i'C of ac- 
ce.s.sible re.souree.s for upper level underfiraduates and the 
itt.structional needs (tf graduate student.s. Such libraries, 
of perhaps vtduntes eho.sett ttt nntqde- 

ment ba.sic underfintduate codec turns, wtntid .serve as a 
bridf>e between the typical collegiate library and the truly 
comitrehensive re.search collection. The.se units would con- 
tain stroui* adlectums of document.s. micrtfin'ms. biblio- 
iintphic pnldicatiotLs. runs of nutior journals, etc. The .sheer 
number of .St udet ns ui AVir Ytfrk coupled with their mobil- 
ity makes this appriHich po.s.sible. and the develop ini’ ^'nn- 
cepts of instruction out.sule the clas.srooni and perhaps 
with no formal univer.sity affiliation provides further sup- 
port. The Muh Manhattan Library of the Sew Yttrk Public 
Library provides an exauqfle. Additional units mit’bt be 
created by e.xiutndinfi tin* restmrees. .space, and .service 
oblif’ation.s of a few carefully .selected libraries in the City 
University and perhaps by build it li* tme or two supple- 
mentary utiit.s in an area amvenient to .several e.xi.stin}* 
in.stituti(m.s. 

Research Libraries 

I. Mecluttn.sms mu.st be initiated to support and put to 
effeetive use e.xistittfi distinctive research etdiectum.s. It is. 
therefore, propo.sed that acce.ss to .specific and distinctive 
portions of research adlectums in the libraries of hif’her 
educational itisti tut urns and perhaps in other .specialized 
re.search libraries hi Sew Yttrk City mi^’ltt be e.x tended to 
graduate students and faculty members tm a controlled 
basis. Participating in.stitutun:s wtndd siiecify which col- 
lections are to be made available tm a full ctfst-rirovery 
basis, and .some .sort of library tir higher education aftency 
wtmitl a.s.sume re.spon.sibility for prtwidinii aeee.ss informa- 



tion. unplementin}’ policy, providing identificaiion cards, 
and establLshhifi the retfuired fiscal and ttperatin^ ctmtrttls. 
The same ttf^ency would prtmune support on a f’cneral pro- 
f’ram basis for the Sew Yttrk Public Research Libraries. 
Tunds ttt reimbnr.se libraries fttr services rendered would 
be prttvided by in.stitiitittns whose metubers are benefited, 
from state appropriations for the purpose, or frotn federal 
or foundation sources. 

2. Hy and larfie. the evttlinittii of a program fttr co- 
ordinated research re.stmrce development amon}’ academic 
anti ttt her re.search libraries must follow on the voordina- 
titm of academic research activity. In ttt her wttrd.s. nut.st 
library deei.sitms in this area uin.st follow academic tie- 
ci.sittns. nttt preeede them. Tnrtlter. trite research ctdlec- 
tittns are na tit null a.s.sets. and in the end. a ntuittnal program 
fttr develttpmeiu and cttn.servatittn of restmrees seems 
e.s.sential. Available funds for research support should be 
directed to develttpin,t’ e.xi.stittfi strenf’tit.s anti e.xtendht}’ 
access ttt them. 

instructional Technology 

/. Technical aids ttt instructittn are r/.v.v; //»///.!' an im- 
pttrtttnt place in the educational proce.x.s. (irttwhif’ num- 
bers ttf people from various disciplines are ctmiinji’ into the 
field of .software developinent and production. Ttt insure 
that the academic libraries ttf Sew Yttrk City can take the 
fullest atlvaiutif’e of the e.xperience and e.x/ ter ti.se ttf these 
/tett/tle. it is .suf’/’e.sted that an tt/’cncy be established to 
create a facility, with the necessary equi/mtent and .staff, 
for the /troduetion of a ut lit twist ltd st ft ware. Such a facility 
wtndd be available ttt facitlty members ttf all AVir Yttrk 
City hi/^her educational in.stitutittns. and as such would 
e.x/tedite acce.ss to technical aids to instruction. The crea- 
tion ttf a /troductittit facility would o/ten the way ttt tie- 
velopnient of a collection ttf .software, filni.s. and s/tecittlizetl 
teaching nutditles acce.s.sible ttt all cttllef*es and tmiver.sitie.s. 
The ettneeturatittn ttf re.stmrees wttultl enctmra.i;e adoption 
of staitdards for ttitditt and video software ant! equi/mtent 
and would o/ten an o/t/tortunity for the enrichment ttf the 
/trttf’rauts of all /tartici/taut.s. 

2. There are substantial cti/tabilities for educational 
communication as e.xem/tlified by the CUM HIS .sy.steni 
ttf the City Univer.sity. .s/tecific tt/tertuitnis within certain 
of the City University cani/tit.se.s and the sc era! educa- 
tional tele visit tn .statittns in the nietro/tolitoM area. What 
seems to he lacking is a natural and re/zuhtr neons of kee/t- 
inil each ttt Iter informed ttf plans and a met fun I ttf .sliar in/; 
/tersttnnel and /troy,ram resources. The Ttt.\k Force did not 
have time to e.x/dore the ttt/ tic in any depth. It has been 
su/t /tested that a meet i ttf* of tlut.se ct nicer net I with etttn- 
ntunieathtn.s within the City University it. self be convened, 
/tossibly su/t/tlemented by the nutnttfters ttf educational 
7*1 ‘.v/(///o/i.v, ttt e.x/tltire o/t/torttmities for future coordination. 
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Computer Systems 

/. // is proposvd iitat thv prospect of a pn’ntiy owned 
computer facility for research (as distinct front adminis- 
tration pnrpttses) he invest iiiatcd. Institutions vary lireatly 
in the kind ami amount of their computer needs. I’he e.stah- 
lisliment of a Jtnntly owned facility would enable individual 
in.stitntions to maintain their own computer facilities if 
their needs would he best .served in this way. However, 
the rati,i*e of present and potential u.ses of fourth }*enera- 
tion computer eipiipment for research and instructional 
.support and data .stora^ie and retrieval and dte areat r.v- 
pense of individually developing and maintaining* a com- 
puter facility underscore the benefits in increased iiroduc- 
tivity and financial .savum.s of .sharing a computer .sy.stem. 

Staff Development 

I. The performance of librarians governs the quality of 
library .service. The technical aipabUities of librarians, 
their capacity for academic involvement, and their man- 



ui*erial .skills are all impttrtatu. Iiecau.se many of the 
protvsses related to information pr(Hr.\.sini* and distribu- 
tion are in a period of dramatic chaise, it is e.s.sential that 
both newcfuners and establLshed fwofe.s.sional.s have the 
opportunity to maintain and develop further e.vistin.t* 
.skilLs. An imunative and c(unprehen.sive continuini; etlu- 
cation proi*rani .sluntld he developed and made acce.s.sible 
to all academic librarians in \'ew Ytuk City C(dlei*es and 
universities. 

Organization for Action 

I. Library pro}*ram coordination must be considered an 
element of total hi}* her education plaunin}^ rather than an 
activity in i.stdation. .Meanint^fu! pro}*ress towards the su}*- 
f*e.stions incorporated above mi}* lit best come throu}*h 
some formal a.s.sociation of c(dle}*es and universities con- 
cerned with a wide ran}*e of c(toperative venture.s. Some 
sort of hif^lur education a\*eney would be free to contract 
with e.\istin}i libraries or with t»r}*ani:atious such as 
METRO to carry out .specijic projects. 
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Report of the Task Force on Professional Programs 



Ihc charge lo the I ask Torcc on I’rolcssionai I’rograms 
was delimited lo the study ol engineering education and 
research in New York City. I he l’ol>teehnic Institute ol 
Brooklyn had had a subsidy Iroin the State lor lour years 
and .seemed unlikely to survive without its renewal, l urther. 
the lask l-oree was told that New York Cniversity. which 
had been able to accept moderate losses in engineering in 
the past, had recently sullered severe losses in engineer- 
ing. while the resi ol ihe Cniversity lound it.self in serious 
Itnancial ditliculty. 

As the registration figures came in lor the tall term. 
1971. and later lor the .spring ol 1972. it became clear that 
the situation at both the Polytechnic Institute ol Brooklyn 
and .New York Uiiivcrsitv was getting worse. Applications 
lor next year indicated that lurther loss ol income was 
certain. I he closing ol one or both .schools was a real threat 
ail winter long. 

I'urthermore. enrollments this year and applications lor 
next year are down in the other engineering institutions in 
New York City, although the problems diller in detail and 
urgency. 

Table I below, compiled by the .State I'ducation De- 
partment in December. 1971. suggests the extent ol the 
Itnancial problem, although the definitions used in the table 
are not consistent from one institution to another. 

.Several alternatives presented themselves. 

One possibility would have been to identify the problems 



as temporary and seek temporary solutions. I or instance, 
the .State might have given a subsidy to .New ^ork Univer- 
sity and continued the subside at the Polytechnic Institute 
ol Brooklyn until these situations i 'iproved. perhaps ex- 
tending the subsidy as neeessaiv tti other institutions. 

I his alternative posed two Kisic problems, l-'irst. it would 
have been a diflleult program to administer with equity. 
Second, it was at least doubtful that the situation is tempo- 
rary. E:\en it enrollments rise again in engineering else- 
where. the drilt out of New York City will probably con- 
tinue. The New York City share of United .States engineer- 
ing degrees has declined steadily in the I960's. although 
the total number has been rising slowly. 

Ihe Bureau of Labor .Statistics has stated that there 
vvoidd be no surplus of engineers in the next decade, and 
does not anticipate the reduction in supply now evident. 
Unemployment among engineers is still lower than among 
workers generally, and most recent graduates are getting 
jobs, many ol them very good Jobs. In addition, young peo- 
ple are llnding that an engineering degree is a good path 
into graduate business .schools, law. or medicine. We be- 
lieve. the re I ore. that Ireshman enrollments will soon stop 
falling and will rise somewhat, thoueh not back to 1967-70 
levels. 

I:ven il there is an unexpected upturn in engineering 
enrollment, its inlluence will not be felt for four or five 
years, because the sudden recent loss in enrollment and the 



Financial Situation Table 1 

Private Engineering Institutions,* New York City - 1970-71 

i Figures in Thousands} 



Institution 

(i) 


Revenues 

(2) 


Direct 

E.\penditures 

(3) 


Contribution 

Margin 

(4) 


Indirect 

Cost 

(5) 


Total 

Cost 

(6) 


Deficit 

(7) 


Cooper Union 




1,404 


737 


1,003 


2,407 


(266) 


Manhattan 




1,079 


1,045 


1,171 


2,250 


(126) 


New York University 




5,359 


-112 


1,716 


7,075 


(1.828) 


Polyteclinie Institute of Brooklyn 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


18,450 


(3,050)^ 


Pratt 


1,929 


1,407 


522 


805 


2,212 


(283) 


TOTAL 


11,441 


9.249 


2,192 


4,695 


32,394 


(5,553)* 



* In addition the City College upper class and graduate enrollment of 1,31 1 FTE students requires a contribution of approximately S2000 per 
student of public money, a total of $2,622,000. 

^ Before application of State grant of S3 million. 

* Columbia University figures for 1970-71 not available, but estimate based on 1 969-70 information indicates a deficit of about $2,600,000. 



severe deeline in apptiealions tor ne\i vear will hold down 
loial enrol linenis htr a loni* liine. 

Dean Ilennessv ol C’oluinhia I’niversiiy has siiiiiiesied 
that pari ol ihe en^ineeiini* problem in New York Cii> 
eoiild be overcome by a viiiorous joini reeriiiiiim campaign, 
and v\e plan lo take steps in this direct i()n. However, as a 
p)od deal ot reer ailing aeiiviiy is already iioinii ()n. it seems 
unlikely that sneh a eampaiiin will substantia II v ehanjte the 
siiiiaii()n. 

.A second alternative was the consolidation ot two or 
more e\i>iini! sclunils. This is n()i a new idea. .More than a 
year ago. Dean Karl \Villenbr()ek ot Mullah) ree()inmended 
a consolidated engineering center to the State’ lativersity 
as a s()hiiion to the Poly technic Instil me ol Mro()klyn prob- 
lem. but the ree()inmendaiion was n()i accepted and his re- 
port was never made public. Other recommendations sup- 
porting consolidation go as far back as I%6. 

1 his alternative also poses several pr()blems. lo achieve 
a net savings, the iw() (()r nu)re) insiiimi()ns eaniu)i merely 
be combined. Some raciiliy. S()me statl. and some ()i the 
admintsiraii()n vvill have to be laid ()H. Hven it this were 
d()ne. substantial ’public money vv()uld be required i() sus- 
tain the seh()ols while they are being eh)sed d()wn. and to 
acquire buildings and equipment i() siipp()ri the new insii- 
tiiti()n while it gathers students and seeks sp()ns()rs (or re- 
search. I'inally. vvhen a new equilibrium is established, 
more m()ney might be needed to pr()vide annual ()peraiing 
subsidies. 

I he deliberations ()| the Task I-orce were liiriher com- 
plicated by the understanding that the State lask M)rce 
on the linancing ol Higher I* ducal ion in New N’()rk (Hurd 
C'()mmiiiee) was g()ing i() make a ree()mmendaii()n about 
engineering ()n I'ebriiary I. 1972. 

Au()iher loree v\as at work that C()uld iu)i be ignored by 
the lask lorce. A legislative “plan" had been prepared by 
the State rniversity in December. 1970 that suggested that 
the problem ot the Ih)lyieehnie Institute ()l Mr()()klyn eotdd 
be resolved and the State subsidy terminated il “certain 
expensive graduate and research pn)grams" were irans- 
lerred e<)inpletelv to the State University College ol Hngi- 
neering at Si()ny Mro()k. I he S3 million appn)priaied to the 
Polyieebnie Institute ()t‘ Brooklyn this year was earmarked 
lor “detailed planning and implemeniai i()n" of that plan, 
and e()iild not be paid i() the Polyieehnie Inst it me of Mr()ok- 
lyn unless they i()ok steps i() carry out the plan. 

A “Memorandum of Ihidersianding" v\as signed in early 
December between the State University and the Polyieehnie 
Insiiiiiie of Brooklyn aimed at achieving this g()al. I bis plan 
was not discussed with the lask I’orce nor sIu)vmi to it. 
However, it was clear that if it had fully met the ()riginal 
concept, it would have very siibsiamially enhanced and 
consolidated the engineering program at Stony Br()()k and 
weakened engineering education in New Y()rk C ity. Piirther- 
more. by tying up S()me ()f the res()urces ()f the State Uni- 
versity. it would have severely limited the ability of the 
State University to play any substantial role within the C’itv. 

I'oreseeing these pcissibiliiies. members ()f the State I‘du- 
eaiion Department. In e()nsuliaii()n with the Bc)ard of Re 
gents, prepared an alternative ec)nsolidati()n nuidel lor 
New York C'ity. At their .lanuary meeting, the Regents 
voted to endorse “in principle" the establishment of a con- 
solidated engineering center in New York City. 

*1 his recommendation was toivvarded tc) the Hurd C‘om- 
mitiee and shared with this Task l orce. In inid-l*ebruary. 
the Hurd Committee delivered its report. A consolidated 



engineering center was suggesieil. but not in recommenda- 
tion form, as the Committee nliimaielv decided to list 
"options" on all the problems it had laced and make no 
recommendations at all. 

(iovernor Roekeleller. commeiuing on the Hurd C’om- 
mittee rep()rt. gave special mention to a consolidated engi- 
neering center at New York University, mentioning the 
State University as the sponsor, hiil there was little publicly 
visible foll()vv-up. 

In l ehruary. the Polytechnic Institute ()f Brooklyn dis- 
tributed a paper proposing that New Y()rk Univer.sitv close 
its Sch()()l ()f I’.ngi neering. and that students and faculty be 
ahs()rbed int() the P()lyteehnie Institute of Br()()klyn. (See 
Appendix 111). .A consolidated instituti()n W()uld thereby 
result that W()uld be fiseally self-sustaining with()ut special 
State aid by 1977. N() estimate was given of the transition 
C()sts. Ihis Task l ()ree. and the R.gents .\dvis()ry Cotincil. 
resp()nded t() this paper cautiously, avoiding a direct “ap- 
pn)val" because ()f ()bvious uncertainties, but indicating 
an interest in “further study." 

Ihe Legislature, responding t() the needs ()f New N’ork 
University and the P()lv technic Institute ()f Br()oklyn. acted 
()n .March 30 t() appr()priate S2.7 milli()n t() the P()lyteehnie 
Institute f()r 1972-73 State support, and subsequently, in 
May. passed a bill pr()viding f()r: 

1. Sale ()f the Heights campus of New Y()rk University 
t() the City University for the Bron. Community C()llege: 

2. Ihe cons()lidation of the New N’()rk University Seh()ol 
()f Engineering int() the Polytechnic Institute ()f Br()()klyn; 
and 

X 1 he requirement tkit b()th institiiti()ns dev chip plans 
for fiscal stability and independence by fall. 1972. 

Ihis bill was signed into law by the (r()vern()r. (See .Ap- 
pendix l\'). 

Recommendations of 

the Task Force on Professional Programs 

Ihe members ()l the Task L()ree on Professi()nal Pro- 
grams agree that they have henefited from their delibera- 
ti()ns. and W()uld like tc) respc)nd f()rmallv tc) the plan for the 
new Pc)ly technic Institute of Brooklyn. .At a meeting c)ii 
.May 31. it was decided to keep the lask I’oree in operatic)n 
during the fall. 1972. 

Certain recommendations have survived this difficult 
period: 

/. W'c prclvr that <//irr.\/7r ttf tfpporttwity ami hnathat 
he prcservct! anil helicw that a State prof^rant of' eateyor- 
it a! ail! to as .\7/gg<*.v/<*</ /»i* the Hoar if iff Hei^ettts 

in their Deeenther he^islative .•t<7/o;/ Report wonhl serve 
that ettil. I'hat pro^^rant eatls for S?(t0 for each fall- time 
eiptivalent unilertiraitnate nnit ^lOOtt for eai h fulhtinte 
eiptivafent )iraihtate sttulent. 

H’c* .v/iggc'.v/. however, that the awanl for nnder^radnates 
he inereaseil to SIHOO anil eimtinneit tif the innutr ant! senior 
years, as it is diffienlt to tell who is and who isn't an ent^h 
neer the first two years, hurt her, ir<* helieve that any 
sidy refleetin^ the higher nnit <*<«/ of ettjiineerht]^ edueation 
he extended to pnhUe as well as private institittiints. 

2. If .sneh a protiratn (ahont SlO million per year) is not 
feasible state-wide, recommend its aih option within .V<»u 
York City. 

.k \\ ‘e .support the estahlisinnent of a talk-haek television 
network in Sew York City for en^iineerinji edneation and 
wonid weleipme a chance to develop a plan for .sneh a 
.system. 
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Engineering Education in New York City 
Problems and Alternative Solutions 



I. Introduction 

Ihcrc arc cijihl Nchoi>ls i>!!cring cn^sinccrini: education 
in New York C ity. Six ol lhc.«*c arc under private conirtd. 
namely Columbia Ihiiversiiy. Ci»oper Cnion. Manhattan 
Collejie. New York lJniver^^ity. Polytechnic Institute ol 
Brooklyn and Pratt Institute, and two are public institu- 
tions. namely City Collejie and the STNY-Maritime C\»l- 
lejic. .\ll ol thc'se oiler Bachelor's degree programs, all but 
SlINY-.Maritime oiler the Master’s programs and live 
(Columbia. City. Cooper Union. NYU and IMB) oiler doc- 
toral programs. SUN^’-Maritime oilers the specialized type 
ol program its name indicates: this program is not ottered 
by any other institutions so that the engineering school ol 
Ihe City College ol CUNY is the only publicly supported 
cxvmprehensive engineering school in the city. (It is noted 
that there are only two other publiely supported engineer- 
ing .schools in the state, namely SUNY-Bullalo and SUNY- 
Stony Brook). 

II. Estimate of Demand for Engineering 
Education in New York City 

Ihe U. S. Bureau ol Labor Statistics c'stimates that the 
annual employment openings lor engineering bachelors 
graduated Irom United States institutions will* average, 
through 19X0. no less than 45.()0(). In view ol the lact that 
the number ol’ Bacbelofs degrees in engineering was 
42.9W> in the academic year 1969-70. this numbet projects 
only a very modest average growth. Ihis implies that the 
current decline in fresh man enrollment may well be aver- 
aged out by growth in the second hall of the 1970-X0 decade. 
As far as New York City is concerned, its eight engineering 
schools produced 4.4.V7 of all U.S. engine'criug bachelors 
in I965-W> but only .^.90^7 in 1969-70. Moreover, it has 
been forecast that the population in New York City will not 
increase and that New York City is bc*coming increasingly 
unattractive to out-of-town undergraduate students (see 
the paper ’’Space Utilization and .Student Allocation’' by 
W.S. Fuller. Director. NYC Regional INan for Higher L.du- 
cation). Accordingly, it can be assumed that the nwnher of 
enginwriiif* Havhvlors ilet^rccs proiluvvil annually in .Wu- 
York City through I9H0 will not exceed 3.9^/i of 45A)0(K that 
is 1755 (the 1969-70 figure was 167.*^). I he author ol this 
paper believes that this figure is in fact ma.ximum and its 
achievement depends in part on factors inlluencing the 
attractivenc'ss of New York City for undergraduates (both 
those who come from tile city's high schools and those who 
come from out-of-town), in part on general economic con- 
ditions and employment opportunitic*s and in part on the 
availability of programs. Some of these factors are discussed 
further below. 

The situation regarding Master's degree's is less clear. In 
1969-70 there were I5.54S engineering Master’s degrees 



awarded in the U.S. New York City’s share was 6.9S or 
1075 (in |965-6(>. New York City’s share was 7.74^# id 
13.677 degrees), lo estimate the average number of Mas- 
ter's degrees in the U.S. through 19X0 is difficult because i»l 
conflicting factors. On the one hand the increasingly com- 
ple.x nature i>f technology leads many leaders of the pro- 
fession and of engineering education to predict that the 
Master's degree will become the first professional degree 
in engineering (e.g. the “(ioals of Engineering Educa- 
tion Report." Engineering Education, .lanuary 196S. and 
the 1971 action of the Engineer’s Council for I’rofessional 
Development regarding accreditation at the “advanced, 
i.e. Master's, level) while on the other hand the increasing 
costs of education and loss of income through longer pro- 
grams exert counter-prc*ssures. 'ihe author believes that 
the compromise which may result is continuing popularity 
of part-time Master's programs with national growth which 
can currently be estimated at about 4.5rr annually. Ibis 
would result in roughly 2().()()() Master's degrees lor 1975-76 



Engineering Enrollments* Tabic 1 

Colleges and Universities in Nevv York City 
Fall, 1971 



Institution 


Upperclassmen 


Graduate FTE 


Total 


City College 


1277 


254 


1531 


Cooper Union 


221 


41 


262 


Manhattan 


499 


44 


543 


New York University . 


468 


785 


1253 


Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn 


846 


829 


1675 


Pratt 


376 


112 


488 


Totals 


3687 


2065 


5752 



* Columbia University and Maritime College enrollments 
not available. 

Source: 

New York State Education Department, 1971. 
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in llic r.S. II the Ness York C’il\ slure is maintained at the 
1^69-70 rate ol 6.9^;. this would eorrespond to iJiSO Mas- 
ter’s Jcitrccs annually in AVu’ Yttrk Citw a larire traction 
ot which would be earned by part-time students. 

In the ease ol doctoral decrees the situation is even more 
eoniple.v because the growth rate in recent years has been 
high but may have been over-stimulated by great emphasis 
on space* delense and oilier go\ eminent supported tech- 
nology. It is al.so noted that the number ol engineering 
Ph.IX's produced in the ll.S. increased Irom 2..^0.^ in 
1905-66 to .“^.620 in 1969-70 while in that time the Traction 
produced in New York City decreased Trom A.Vi (109 de- 
gree.s) to 4. 12'V (149 degrees). Ihe author belie\es that 
doctoral degree output will increase at a slow rate Tor the 
nc.xt Tew years and then le\el oil in I9S0. Based on this, it 
will be assumed that the average annual engineering Ph.D.'s 
produced nationally will he about 5.900 and that about 
1 6ft l*h.l). c/f’j'nv.v annually will he pnnineeil in \ew York 
City. 

III. Enrollment Projections 

Table I states the current (l-all 1971) FTE upperclass 
undergraduate engineering enrollment as 36S7 in New 
York City. e.\chisive oT Columbia and .SU NY-Maritime. 
Assuming that 40T7 oT upperclassmen graduate (i.e.. some 
may use IV: years lor the “two" upper years and there is 
attrition) each year, these institutions would produce 0.4 .\ 
.16S7 = 1475 bachelors per year at the current level. As- 
suming that Columbia University is producing at the annual 
rate ol 150 Bachelor's degrees and SUNA'-Maritime at the 
rate ol about 50 (as they did in 1969-70). current enroll- 
ments are producing bachelors at the rate oT about 1700 per 
year, which is compared with the figure deduced in II above, 
namely a projected rate oT 1755 average annual bachelors 
in New York City. Even assuming that the current down- 
ward trend in engineering Treshman enrollment is Tollowed. 
in a lew years, by an upward trend so that the 1755 figure 
will have been achieved on the averaiie by 1980. the above 
analysis indicates that in any event .suh.stantial nnilertirmh 
uate u/)/ter ela.s.\ (//////or and .senittrj enrollment increa.ses in 
enxineerint* above the hall 1971 level are unlikely. 

Unfortunately. Table I does not separate Master's and 
doctoral enrollment. Such separation is of great importance 
in engineering because the Master's degree is the educa- 
tional objective of the majority of graduate .students. In 
order to maku e.stimates. it is noted that the six institutions 
in Table I produced 115 Ph.D. degrees in 1969-70. As- 
suming that current enrollment will produce 125 degrees, 
it could he estimated that Tour times that number are doc- 
toral students so that 2065 500 = 1565 KTE .students are 
Master's candidate.s. If 75r< of these graduate in one .year 
then current enrollments can be expected to produce il79 
Master's degrees. Columbia University, in 1969-70. grad- 
uated 184 Ma.ster'.s: assuming its rate to be constant, cur- 
rent enrollments can be expected to produce 1353 Master's 
degrees annually in New York City. In 11. above, the num- 
ber 1380 is projected for 1975-76. Accordingly, it is con- 
cluded that graduate enrollment. s for the Master'.s dej^ree 
in Sew York City are not likely tit inerea.s'e .substantially 
above the Fall 1971 level. 

Assuming the current enrollments will produce about 
125 Ph.D.'s from the six institutions in Table 1 and as- 
suming Columbia University will produce about 35 annual- 



ly. current enrollments would produce about 160 Ph.D.'s 
per year in New York City. Again, it is concluded that 
.snhstantia! increase.s in enrollment for the Ph.lX ahtne the 
Fall 1971 level in \e\\ Yo:k City are utdikely. 

From the above di.senssitm it is eonelnded that, based on 
national trends, substantial increases in cnj^ineeriitii enroll- 
tnents in .\’ew York City aluwe the Fall 1971 level are not 
likely to oeeur within the ne.\t decade. 

IV. Critical Problems — Costs 

It is generally agreed that the critical factor which moti- 
vated special consideration of engineering education in 
New York City at this time is the problem of costs. What 
is less clear is the extent to which the financial distress of 
engineering schools or oT institutions with engineering 
.schools can he attributed to the fimincial problems of higher 
education generally and the extent to which there are spe- 
cial costs attributable to the engineering disciplines. 

The general intlat ionary cost-income squeeze, that is 
the generally rapid increase in all salaries coupled with 
cost increases lor plant operation and support services are 
common to all aspects oTan institution. In addition, institu- 
tions had to incur certain new expenses in an in Hat ionary 
period. Ihese include costs of computation .services, the 
growth of campus security establishments, increased costs 
in conducting staff relations and additional student serv- 
ices. Of these new costs, that related to computation serv- 
ices can probably be attributed in greater part to engineer- 
ing and science education than to some other disciplines, 
but not exclusively so. since institutional administration and 
management also makes extensive use of data processing 
facilities. 

Consideration of special factors causing current tlnan- 
cial distress specifically related to engineering education 
must, in this paper, he somewhat speculative since de- 
tailed tlnancial information and; or methods of cost account- 
ing are not available to the author. It is likely that the prin- 
cipal factor is overexpansion, involving both physical plant 
and laculty as a result of the expectation of continuing 
growth of enrollments and of federal research funding. 
When neither emollments nor spejcial research f unding in- 
creased but instead dropped, the institutions did not. or 
could not. respond by management of resources to relate 
expenditures to enrollments. 

Speculating on cost of physical plant it is noted that the 
two institutions with the largest deficits per student are en- 
gineering and science centers which are geographically and 
administratively free-standing. It appears that when facil- 
ities become underpopulated, the plant overhead costs per 
student escalate. It is reasonable to suggest that a campus 
which provides only a limited number of specialized pro- 
grams is more sensitive to changing student interests than 
one with more diverse offerings because. In the latter case, 
dropping enrollments in one area can be balanced by in- 
creasing enrollments in other areas and. hence, common 
services (e.g.. library, plant maintenance and others) can 
be maintained at a lower per student cost. Further, the 
course work of the freshman and sophomore years in engi- 
neering curricula consists largely of liberal arts and science 
courses; hence, if engineering enrollments drop, the rele- 
vant faculty and space can be assigned to teaching other 
students so that full elasses can be maintained. 

At the upper division (junior and senior years) of engi- 
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nccring curricula, it is dear that sulllcicnt enrollment must 
be maintained so as to sustain economically both the neces- 
sary laboratories and the speeiali/ations. Once a laboratory 
is equipped and maintained, it can. up to the space limit, 
accommodate incremental enrollment with only small incre- 
mental cost. In establishing reasonable cost criteria lor 
upper division engineering courses, it must be remembered 
th;it laboratory eourses require more faculty time per stu- 
dent credit hour than other courses, both because of the 
credit values and because of the need lor small groups. I he 
hitter is dictated not only by capital costs but also by 
considerations of physi;:al safety and ellectivencss ol 
instruction. 

l-redcriek I*, lerman has written e.xtensively and auth- 
oritatively on the cost of engineering education (e.g. ‘i.eo- 
nomie I’actors Kelating to lingineering Ihograms." l-.n* 
gineering Education, l-ebruarv- 1969. pp. 510-514). The 
author, on the basis of lerman's analysis, contends that 
gradiuite work in engineering need not be much more e.\- 
pensive than upper division undergraduate work if the en- 
rollments are sufficient. While large Eh.l). programs with- 
out correspondingly large special (i.c.. federal government 
or industrially sponsored) research funding can cause large 
costs, it must be emphasi/cd that in the New York City 
area (as is typical of urban areas), the bulk of the graduate 
students are part-time Master's candidates, who generally 
take course work and do not engage in on-campus research. 
If class sizes are suflleiently large, overall costs for such 
students are no higher than for undergraduates: in fact 
certain costs (e.g. student union, counselling, computer) 
tend to be lower. 

Based on the above discussion, it can be concluded that, 
to the e.xtenl that engineering schools have greater llnan- 
eial problems than other institutions of higher education, 
these problems can be attributed to e.xcess capacity, that is 
underenrollment in relation to faculty size and physical 
plant and to insufUeient special research funding. 

V. A Listing of Alternatives 

in the sections below (he following ahei native plans for 
engineering education are considered: 

A. Maintenance of Present System 

B. Mergers 

C. Cooperative Program Segments 

VL Alternative A — Maintenance of 
Present System 

In the present s.vstem of engineering education in New 
York City there is excess capacity. This gives to the student 
the opportunity for choice from among the existing institu- 
tions. A high schoo; senior, confronted by diverse institu- 
tions offering largely liidistinguishable (to him) academic 
programs, chooses on the basis of complex factors such as 
commuting convenience, parental preference, school size 
preference, “counseling." and availability of non-engineer- 
ing programs. A part-time Master's student most likely 
chooses on the basis of eommuting eonvenience and pro- 
gram availability, l-ull-time graduate .students are likely 
to be more influenced by judgments on program quality, 
research opportunities, and the availability of student sup- 
port in the form of fellowships and part-time on-campus 
employment. 



At present, one privately com rolled engineering school 
has received extraordinary support from the state, through 
annual S3 million grants: the others receive only the same 
state support for engineering as they do for other students 
(“Bundy" aid. student financial aid in form of state scholar- 
ships and scholar incentives, capital construction loans). 
It is the author's understanding that these special annual 
S3 million gr.mts are intended to be temporary and are 
intended to enable the institution to reduce excess capacity 
in an orderly fashion. 

The model of providing special state grants for a few 
years to enable existing institutions to overcome temporary 
difficulties, that is. provide the grants until managerial 
teehniques. staff reductions and other economies can re- 
sult in balanced budgets would be attractive were it not for 
the fact that engineering enrollments are still declining. 
Decreasing freshman classes will have their impact on en- 
gineering departments two or three years later. Even if 
freshman enrollments were to increase in September 197,3. 
it would not be until 1976 that this increase would be fully 
effective in the upper div ision, l urthcr. the large part-time 
graduate enrollments in New York City are closely tied to 
engineering employment opportunities and may therefore 
show no early inereasc. .As a result, given the present situa- 
tion. very energetic management will have to be effective 
to keep deficits from increasing and drastic means may he 
needed to reduee them. 

It is appropriate here to mention the plan of The Regents 
of the Stale of New ^'ork for categorical aid to engineering 
sehools (see “Major Reeommendations of The Regents for 
Legislative Action 1972." pp. 60-61). The Regents propose 
that, presunuibly in plaee of grants, private engineering in- 
stitutions receive annually $5(X) per full-time undergraduate 
student and $1,000 for each full-time equivalent graduate 
student. It must be pointed out that the special support pro- 
posed inel tides freshmen and sophomores: this inelusion 
does not appear to be justifiable. As detailed above, such 
students arc largely indistinguishable from liberal arts 
and science students. On the other hand, the cost of upper 
division undergraduates and that of graduate students is 
(or should be) virtually identical. If. therefore, the state de- 
cides to subsidize privately controlled engineering schools 
it would be more reasonable to support them on the basis 
of upper division-graduate enrollment. It would also be 
reasonable to suppose that such support would be tempo- 
rary and subject to incentives to reduee costs and controls 
to prevent diversion ol engineering funds to non-engineer- 
ing purposes. At the same time, it should be expected 
that the public funding for publicly supported engineer- 
ing schools requires differentials above other units of a 
university. 

A basic difficulty of the “per capita" subsidy is the cur- 
rently declining enrollment. If e.xcess capacity, i.e.. under- 
enrollment. is the root cause of current problems then the 
"per capita" sub.sidy would decrease as the need for it 
increases. 

It appears to the author of this paper that public sup- 
port for privately controlled institutions is justified only 
when the public interest requires continuation of the serv- 
ice. Accordingly, in the case of engineering schools in New 
York City subsidy .schemes are justified only to the extent 
that they maintain nvvilvil capacity. 1'he author belie ve.s 
this needed etipacity to be defined by the enrollment pro- 
jections. above. 
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VII. Alternative B — Mergers 

A \ariciy ol mcrticrs ci| cniiinccrini! schools in New York 
C'il\ has been proposed: I’orniation ol a new upper di\i- 
sion and graduate eniiineerini! eolleiie throii!!h nieriier ol 
some or all privately eon trolled institutions or through 
merj!cr ol public and pri\;:iei\ controlled institutions, or 
the lorination ol a jiradiiate center. 

Hclorc eonsiderini! an\ particular mert!er model, some 
aspects ol the concept ol nier^in^ two or more schools into 
a new instiliition are considered as lollows: 

(a) Quality » NN hile the cjiiality ol the new institution 
may combine Ihe best teatiires ol its components, it will 
also combine the worst leaiiires. Ihe quality ol the new 
institution will depend on the academic plan lor merjier 
and on the Ilexibilit) with which this plan can be carried 
out. It appears eertain that no qiialitN improvement can 
tieeiir thrtmuh a simple additive procedure, except in the 
very U>nj* term. 

(b) Personnel. In planniiii! a iuerj!er. it must be as- 
sumed that virtually all ol the prolessional stall and laeultv 
ol the merjiinj! institutions will wish to retain their jobs, 
seniority and other benetits as well as salary increments to 
the level ol the highest scale ol the participants in the mer- 
uer. In view ol current unemployment levels the same is 
to be expeetesJ ol support personnel. Since each partiei- 
patini! institution is likely to I eel a special responsibility 
towarils its peisonnel. it is dillieiilt to see how economies 
will be achieved. 

(c) Students. Ihe student body oi an institution must 
not be considered as translerable in lottf. It two institu- 
tions meri»e the initial combined enrollment will be smaller 
than the sum ol the individual enrollments. I his would be 
caused by such lactors as ueojiraphv or inertia (the .student 
may wish to transfer out of enjiincerinj* rather than change 
institutions). 

(d) Program Si/e. It the ineruin^ institutions have 
similar larjie programs, the combined institution may have 
an excessively larjie Ci>mbined program whose administra- 
titui and management can .ncrease costs and c;in become 
academically intlexible. On the other hand, the merger ol 
marginally viable programs or of programs which arc too 
small mav. because i>l loss ol students and retention of 
tenured laeultv. create even more excess capacity. 

(c) Alumni. Ihe alumni of mer^in^ institutions are 
likely to oppose the met jier. 

linjiinecrini: education is in a chanjiinj: situation. Schools 
are in lact enuajicd in the sell -examination sujitiesied by 
Ihe Keiieiits in the document cited above, that is. they are 
detcrminini: the extent to which their focus should be 
oriented to serving students who can apply engineering to 
the solution of urban and societal problems. The mechan- 
ical problems of consiimmat inj* a merjier are likely to lead 
to additive and not innmative projiranis. Ihe ioreiioinj* 
discussion is intended to emphasi/e the dilferences between 
building a new institution by merjier and building it ah 
iniiio. *1 he former has all the complexities of the latter and. 
in addition, has constraints on the available building bU*cks. 

With relerence to New ^‘oik C ity, another factor must 
be considered, namely, that any plan which eliminates or 
weakens publicly supported engineering education in the 
city is contrary to the needs ol the city and state. I he City 
Collette provides hitth cjiiality enttineerint! education vvitii 
an extraordinarily low level ol public liindintt. Ihe avail- 
ability of these professional prottrams allot ds the people ol 



the city opportunities lor economic advancement. C'liriaih 
inj! such opportunities is not in the public intcrc.st. 

VIII. The MEC Model 

One of the sutittested approaches to entiinecrint: educa- 
tion has been the proposal for an additive mertter of the 
cniiineerint! .schools, live privately controlled institutions 
(Cooper Union. .Manhattan. N.V.U.. IM.H. and Pratt) and 
one public institution (C'itv Colic jic). into a Metropolitan 
linj-ineerinj: C enter ( M iiC). 

Ihe academie program envisioned in that proposal is 
the collect ion of all programs of the participants in the pro- 
posed meruei. (Win mining engineering and jieneral 
en^ineerini! are ineliidal is not clear). Ihe question of the 
sciences in the new institution is unclear they are ap- 
parently excluded but 'bio-enjiineerinj!. applied mathe- 
matics and other programs involving science faculty are 
included. Despite the lact that there is currently much 
interest in interdisciplinary work involving engineering 
and the social sciences in urban and environmental studies, 
the proposal does not provide for this. I hese defects ol the 
academic plan are certainly not intentional, rather, they 
are most likely based on the additive nature of the plan 
and the revo^nition tlut earlv faculty retirements or termin- 
ations are dillleult to implement and or fund. 

Ihe sii^^ested location of the proposed MI'C'. at an 
apparent acquisition cost ol S42.4 million to S7S million lor 
physical plant is not explained in the proposal: one con- 
cludes that its choice was dictated by its availability. An 
additional real estate transaction envisions public fundini! 
to create a S.^0 million endowment for the new 
Hence, the total capital investment envisioned is as much 
as SIOS million. While the author of this proposal has 
little experience with real estate, this amount appears to be 
a very larjse sum considering the number of students who 
would be .served. Ibis fact alone dictates much more de- 
tailed study of the academie planning and the acevptability 
i>l the pri>pi>sed institution to the prospective students. 

It is luilv partialh true that, as stated in the proposal, 
the transfer of engineering students off the C*ity C'ollejte 
campus will make room on that earn pus for other students. 
While siuiie general classroom and of lice space would be- 
come available lor reassignment, the specialized enjiinecr- 
iny laboratory space (Stcinman Hall) would become avail- 
able only alter an extended period of time and the expendi- 
ture ol additional la r^* sums for renovation. 

In connection with the propo.sed financini: of Ml'C\ it 
is pointed out that tlxr plan assumes that all students. /W- 
C'l'NY students would pay a S2400 annual tuition 
and in aihliiion the city and state would support the center 
with a $.^.6 million annual subsidy. Ibis elimination of 
publicly supported cnpiicvrin^ ediieation is unrealistic. If 
the MI:C‘ budget model is eorrected for this error then, 
despite the unrealistically la rye enrollment projections, the 
new institution would bi.‘ planned with much laryer public 
lands than the prt»jccted S.^.h million annual subsidy in 
the proposal. 

IX. The Privately Controlled MEC 

I he author iinder.stands that a voluntary meryci of two 
or more privately controlled enyinecriny .schools has been 
suyyested. Since many combinations arc, in principle, 
possible it is not appropriate to comment on the idea cx- 
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ccpi lit pctinl out that the inccnti\c lor such actiitns would 
niitst likely ha\e tit be Nome speeial tundin^. 

X. A Graduate Center 

(iraduate study in engineering, partieularly at the Mas- 
ter's level, has strttn^h la\or;ible interacilon with industry 
and therelitre the inaintenanee ol iiraduate protirams. in a 
eitinenient loeation lor eonimutin^ students, is a le(!itiniate 
eoneern ttl the puhlie. In propo.sin^ a graduate eenter at a 
sinete li>eatu>n. i:eoi:raphy is a problem. In addition, the 
lollitwin^ taetors must be eonsidered: 

(u) Ihe graduate enrollment will dietate the number 
i>l taeutty the eenter ean support. I his will reduee diversity 
i>r i>iterings below what eoiild be supported it all or most 
laeulty tauiiht both graduates and underiiraduates. .loint 
appi>intments between institutions are verv dillieult to 
implement. 

(b) Ihe upper division undergraduate programs at 
the individual eolle^es eoutd not interaet with the graduate 
pn>i!rams unless ei>mple\ administrative arrangements lor 
ii>int appointments are made, rnderiiraduate pn>i:rams 
would be adversely atleeted and exeellent laeulty would 
be dillieult ti> recruit and retain li>r these pn>i:rams. 

(c) The absenee ol undeii!raduates in the eenter 
would drasticallv reduce the i>n-eampus cmph>yment op- 
portunities lor lull-time ^niduate students in teaehini! and 
related aetivities. 

XI. Alternative C — 

Cooperative Program Segments 

Amuher alternative lor ei>operative use i>l rei:ii>nal re- 
si>urces in eniiineerini: edueation which has been sui:- 
i!csted contains less drastie leatures than the meriiers but 
has the potential o I el feet ini: savinj:s in operating: expenses 
while maintaining i>r improving iiuality and diversity. Ihe 
proposal, in essence, consists ol extensive use t>l ert>ss- 
re{:istratii>n between cooperatini: institutions with the use 
t>l clt>sed circuit educational television. 

I he siiceess i>l the proposal is based on the assumptit>n 
that the ct>operatin(! institutions are en^a^ed and will 
et>ntimte to en(!a^e in cost reduction. I his pn>eess would 
be aided throuiih the lollowinj: steps: 

(a) The .State !!dueation Department mie.s reiitiirini: 
a year's work in residence belore a decree can be awarded 
shtuild be chanj:ed lor enj*ineerini: Master's dej:iees to 
allt>vv tor more transler credits lor eross-rei:istration. 

(b) Cooperating institutions would be equippeil with 
clt>sed eiretiit. talk-back television learning centers similar 
to CUNY's CUMlilN .system. A maximum initial invest- 
ment ot abou. S500.(NMI ean probably link ail engineering 
schools. 

(c) both rv and in person cri>ss-rei:ist ration would 



be eneou railed to avoid the need lor havinc small classes 
taiiiiht by hii:h-prieed laeulty. Iliis would also assure the 
re;idv availability ol speeial courses to students in a school 
which has chosen ni>t to support that speciaitv . It sueeess- 
lul. this plan would develop a pattern o\ eoi>pcration where 
institutions would rely on each lUlier to eiwcr the ncecssarv 
spectrum ol eni:ineerini: course work. While particularly 
uselul tor Master's level classrimiu instruetii>n the .same 
method is applicable ti> senior level eni:ineerini: elect ives, 

(d) Attempts are ti> be mailc to encourage en>ss-rei:is- 
tratii>n in those undergraduate laboiatorv courses where 
elimination ol the et>ursc tii>m a campus results in ea>n- 
omics. I his mav appiv to senii>r elective laborati>rv emirsCs. 
Since such procedures involve movement i>l students be- 
tween campuses, extensive en>ss-rei:istratii>n in laborati>ries 
ean be expected t>nlv alter very dillieult scheduling and 
other pn>blems are solved. 

It must be reei>i:ni/ed that ei>operativc elli>rts ean be 
elteeiivc only it the institutiiuis anil their t acuities derive 
real benelit Irom them. Main obstacles ean be immediatelv 
lorescen:. 

(u) l uition dillerentials. 

(b) Bias a^iainst I instruction In laeultv and students 
despite the tact that this metIuKi has a proven record tor 
elleetivcncsN in Horida. lexas ami Calili>rnia. 

(c) Ihe natural leelin^ ot a laeulty that its ct>urses 
suit its students better than courses taught at aiu>ther in- 
stil m ion. the desire t>r each laeultv member ti> teach his 
speeial licid Ireqiiently and ol the department ti> oiler di- 
verse ci>urses. both made possible by the institutii>n's in- 
ability to resist pressure to ^ive small classes. 

Other cooperative el torts could include a et>operative 
admissions program which could also draw the attention 
ol prospective students to the complete ran^e ol educa- 
tional oppi>rtunities in the City i>l New ^ i>rk. 

I he pri> posed plan is outlined above imlv very sketchily, 
its detailed implementation would be dillieult and would 
have to include incentives and eontnds. Mechanisms which 
provide li»r equitable partieipatiim by eiu>peratini: institu- 
tions would have to be devised and linked ti> the incentives 
and controls to loster the i:ri>vvih ol in person and. par- 
tietilarly. I A' en>ss-re^istratii>n. In view ol present eireum- 
stanees. subsidies will also be required. It is su^^ested that 
such subsidies use the CC.NA per student instructional 
tundinp as a yardstick. 

.SueeesstuI implementation eoutd lead to more elteetive 
utili/ation ot the rei:ii>nal resoiuees. the accelerated de- 
velopment t>t new ei»urses and proj:rams at k>vv ci>st since 
t>nly a lew students per participating campus would be 
needed to till a class. I he potential exists lor creation ol a 
lie Jiti to metropt>litan eiij:ineerini: ellort throuiik educa- 
tional rv learning centers (which could eventually include 
l( nations not t>n any campus but "in plant" lor empli>yed 
engineers) and not through (Geographical consolidation. 
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Summary of Findings 



linuinccrini! scIiuoIn in New ^ oik C’iiy h;i\e had lo lace 
declining enrollinentN o\er ihe past lew years. This has 
been true ol both public and private institutions. IToin a 
total o! Il..hk^ M I- Students in l%7. enrollments ha\e de- 
clined to 9.M3 !• I r. students in 1971. Much ol this decline 
has occurred in the past year and its lull impact has yet to 
be lelt. I nrthermore. recent intormation lioin admissions 
otiicers at enginevrin^ schools in the city and throughout 
the country iiulicate that most have I ewer applications tor 
1972 than ior 1971. including all ol the private colleges 
represent c*d on I he I ask lorce. 

Bel ween l959-(>() and l9(>9-7() the number ol engi- 
neering dcgrc*es granted by institutions in New York City 
rose Iroin 2..^29 to 3.009. an increase ot 29^V. This varied 
troin a devline ol 2' r at the bachelors level to an increase 
ol lOK^ V at ihe master’s level and 2W } at the doctoral 
level. I^en while the absolute number ot degrees produced 
in New York C’ilv was increasing, the percentage that these 
were ol the ( nited States total was declining. Bachelors 
degrees granied by institutions in New York City declined 
iroin 4.6^r in 1959-bO to in !9(>9-70 ol all Kichelors de- 
grees in cmginc\‘ring granted in the United States. Masters 
degrees in engineering granted in New ^'ork C'itv declined 
from 7.7^V to 7.4^7 ol the United States total during the 
same period. Ihe decline in doctoral degree's was iroin 
5.6^7 to 4.4^7 oi the national total. 

II the present situation is not a short term phenomenon, 
there exists an over-capacity ior engineering cxlucation 
within Nc*w York City which would suggest the necessity 
ior reducing the iacilities and the number oi iaculty de- 
voted to engineering. T wo problems are present. 

1. 1‘iigineering laboratory space may be oi no use to 
other fields without expensive renovation. 

2. In engineering programs in New York City a higlier 



percentage ot iaculty are tenured than in liberal arts pro- 
grams. 

A reVent study done by the OlTice oi Institutional Re- 
search at Pace College shows an average oi 5.V7 ol the 
iiill time iaculty on tenure at a group oi private institutions 
in the Metropolitan are*a. In the engineering colle*ge*s in 
New York City, the comparable tigure varies irom 56^7 to 
75Vf with an avenige oi6S'7. Among just the private engi- 
neering colleee's the pe^rcentage oi full time faculty on 
tenure varie\s irom 50^7 to 72^7- vvith an average of 67^7. 

The programs oi the eight schools in New York City 
cover a wide range. l*our lields (chemical, civil. eTeetricak 
and ineehanical) account for 72'7 of the lull time faculty 
and 72^7 of all engineering de‘grce‘s grante*d. livery e*ngi- 
neering school rcpre*se*nte*d. except SC. NY Maritime*, has 

departments in chemical, electrical, and ineehanical. The 
two institutions experie*ncing the greate*st diliie*ultie*s are 
also the two institutions vvith the gre*atest variety oi pro- 
grams. Ne*vv York rniversity has programs in .Aeronautical 
and Astro nautical. Industrial. Metallurgy. NTicle*ar. Me*teor- 
oiogy and ()e*e*anography. The Polyteehnic Institute of 
Brooklyn also has programs in .Aeronautical and Astro- 
nautical. Industrial. Metallurgy. Operations Research, and 
T ransportation IMatining. 

While the statistics quoted above are not e*ncou raging, 
the general e*tnployme*nt outlook for e*ngine*ers is. In the 
1970-71 edition oi the Ot ru/fuiionai Outhutk Uandhonk. 
the Bureau of l abor Statistics stated: 'T:mployment oppor- 
tunities for engineers are expected to be very good through 
the I97(r.s.“ Hven discounting the optimi.sm of this pro- 
jection by projc*cting lower levels of defense expend it ure.s. 
the Bureau projected losses through transfer, retiremeni 
and death as creating more than .^5.000 Job openings 
annually. 
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Notes to Table 1 



Columbia University 
Masters level includes Special students 
Doctoral level includes Professional students 
TTI: =tull time headcount + 1/3 part lime 

Cooper Union ) 

Manhattan ) All students are lull lime 
Maritime ) 

New York University and City Collefte 

I*TI; = full lime headcount + credits taken by part time students/ 12 

Polyteehnie of Brooklyn 

Masters level includes Engineer 

l-Tt = full lime headcount + 1/3 part lime 

Pratt Institute 

FTt = full time headcount +1/3 part lime 



Enrollment at Schools of Engineering Table 1 

in New York City, 1967 - 1971, 
by Institution and Level of Students 







1967 l-TL 


1971 ITl- 


Pereentage 


Institution 


Level 


Students 


Students 


Change 


City College 


Undergr. 


2,473 


2,263 


- 8% 




Masters 


154 


153 


0 




Doctoral 


65 


75 


+ 16 






2.692 


2,491 


- n 


Columbia 


Undergr. 


683 


567 


-l7Ct 


Cniversiiy 


Masters 


311 


223 


-28 




Doctoral 


263 


202 


-23 






1,257 


992 


-21% 


Cooper Union 


Undergr. 


385 


384 


(Kf 




Masters 


46 


82 


+78 




Doctoral 


9 


14 


+56 






440 


480 


+ 97c 


Manhattan 


Undergr. 


U64 


941 


•19% 




Masters 


13 


19 


+46 






U77 


960 




Maritime 


Undergr. 


302 


233 


03'-' 


New York 


Undergr. 


1,332 


1.015 


•2AVc 


University 


Masters 


706 


537 


■2A 




Doctoral 


382 


355 


■ 7 






2,420 


1,907 


-21% 


Polytechnic of 


Undergr. 


1.480 


1,367 


- 8% 


Brooklyn 


Masters 


709 


504 


•29 




Doctoral 


300 


168 


-44 






2.489 


2,039 


-18% 


Pratt 


Undergr. 


475 


479 


+ 1% 




Masters 


51 


32 


•37 






526 


511 


- 3% 


All Schools 


Undergr. 


K.294 


7.249 


-13% 




Masters 


1,990 


1.550 


-22 




Doctoral 


1,019 


814 


-20 






11,303 


9,613 


-15% 
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Uachclnr's Degrees in Iriiginccring Awarded by 
New York City Institutions, 195‘MiO to 1970-71 



Insiiiuiion 1959-60 


1960-61 


1961-62 


1962-63 


1963-64 


C'iiy L niversily, .... 


52S 


512 


475 


4S6 


465 


Columbia ......... 


106 


90 


107 


111 


133 


Cooper I'nion 


111 


93 


125 


102 


10(> 


Matilialian 


195 


180 


202 


219 


214 


Mariliiiie 


50 


50 


35 


45 


63 


Nev\ York Cniversily, 


::i 


287 


233 


257 


238 


Polylcclmic of 

Brooklyn 


3S7 


377 


357 


.S57 


361 


Brail Inslilule 


83 


46 


95 


S.> 


80 


TOTALS I 


.732 


1.635 


1,629 


1,660 


1.660 


L.S. TOTAL .r 


.80S 


.VS. 860 


34.735 


33.458 


.S5.226 


N.Y.C. Tolat a> '< 
of I'.S. Total. . . 


4,6 


4.6 


4.7 


5.0 


4.7 



•fabte 2 - I’arl A 



1964-65 


1965-66 


1966-67 


1967-68 


1968-69 


1969-70 


1970-71 


529 


451 


413 


401 


484 


436 


375 


Ml 


116 


112 


143 


150 


150 


171 


99 


131 


110 


119 


115 


93 


92 


259 


249 


290 


256 


216 


268 


230 


35 


57 


54 


51 


46 


56 


37 


221 


201 


219 


237 


300 


289 


329 


301 


315 


313 


345 


298 


303 


299 


91 


68 


59 


67 


87 


96 


77 


1,646 


1.588 


1,570 


1,619 


1,696 


1,691 


1,610 


36,691 


35.815 


,16,186 


37,030 


41,553 


44,772 


N.A. 


4,5 


4.4 


4.4 


4.4 


4.1 


3.8 


- 



Sources: 

1959-60 Ihroudi 1967-68 ; I rcileriek I . Lnifinvcnn); Xcw York 

1968-69 ami 1969-70 / Nalional CVnier I’or I diieailoiul Slalisilts Conferred 
1970-71 / Kcporis ot liie imlividiial insliimions 



Masicr'.s Degrees in lingineering Awarded by 
New York Ciiy Insiiiuiions, 1959-60 lo 1970-71 

insiiiuiiun 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 


1963-64 


1964-65 


1965-66 


1966-67 


1967-68 


1968-69 


Table 2 - 
1969-70 


Ban U 
1970-71 


Ciiy Uiiiversiiy 


, 45 


70 


80 


87 


94 


97 


100 


92 


84 


107 


107 


lOK 


Columbia 


. 204 


199 


157 


208 


256 


214 


261 


210 


238 


195 


229 


247 


Cooper Union 


, - 




- 




- 


- 


- 


9 


10 


8 


10 


12 


Manhallan 


. - 


- 


- 


7 


12 


8 


12 


13 


23 


23 


25 


19 


Nesv York Univerdiy 


. 174 


202 


215 


221 


260 


311 


404 


354 


392 


390 


390 


459 


Polyieelmic of 
Brooklyn 


. 124 


134 


144 


182 


197 


208 


251 


275 


306 


260 


378 


324 


Brail Insliluie 


6 


3 


8 


11 




5 


2 


3 


20 


20 


10 


20 


TOTALS 


. 553 


608 


604 


716 


824 


843 


1,030 


956 


1.073 


1,003 


1,149 


1,189 


U..S.TOTAL 


.7,159 


8,177 


8,909 


9,635 


10,827 


12,056 


13.677 


13,887 


15.152 


15,243 


15.597 


N.A. 


N.Y.C, Toial as r. 
of U.S. Toial . . , 


, 7.7 


7.4 


6.8 


7.4 


7.6 


7.0 


7.5 


6.9 


7.1 


6.6 


7.4 





Sources: 

1959-60 I h rough 1967-68 / 1* red crick 1\ Ycinvdny tjijdffcering !:ducation in Xcw York 
1968-69 and 1969-70 / Naiioual Ccnier Tor ICducaiional Siaiisiics Earned Degrees Conferred 
' 1 970-7 1 / Rciioris of llic individual inslilu lions 



Doctoral Degrees in Engineering Awarded by 
New York City Institutions, 1959-60 to 1970-71 

Institution 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 


1963-64 


1964-65 


1965-66 


1966-67 


1967-68 


1968-69 


Table 2 - 
1969-70 


- Part C 
1970-71 


City University - 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


2 


10 


14 


12 


6 


Columbia 22 


31 


29 


26 


38 


32 


35 


43 


40 


41 


45 


41 


Cooper Union - 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


2 


3 


2 


New' York University* 8 


16 


11 


14 


18 


29 


39 


37 


43 


54 


39 


71 


Polytechnic of 

Brooklyn 14 


14 


27 


29 


27 


26 


30 


35 


34 


58 


62 


52 


TOTALS 44 


61 


67 


69 


83 


87 


104 


117 


127 


169 


161 


172 


U.S.TOTAL 786 


943 


1,207 


1,378 


1,693 


2,124 


2,303 


2,614 


2,946 


3,377 


3,681 


N.A. 


N.Y.C. Total as% 

of U.S. Total ... 5.6 


6*5 


5.6 


5.0 


4.9 


4.1 


4.5 


4.5 


4.3 


5.0 


4.4 





Sources: 

1959-60 through 1 967-68 / Frederick L'. Terinan, tUginccring Education in Xcw York 
1968-69 and 1969*70 / National Center for Educational Statistics, Earned Degrees Conferred 
1970-71 / Reports of the individual institutions 











Summary of Engineering Degrees Granted in New York City by Department, 


1970-71 






Tabic 3 




Bachelors 


Masters 




D.octors 






All 


Department 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


Chemical 


179 


11% 


75 


6% 


18 


10% 


272 


9% 


Civil 


237 


15 


164 


14 


19 


11 


420 


14 


Electrical 


593 


37 


412 


35 


51 


30 


1,056 


36 


Mechanical . . 


257 


16 


110 


9 


13 


8 


380 


13 








Sub-total 




79% 


761 


64% 


101 


59% 


2,128 


72% 


Other Depts. 




21 


428 


36 


71 


41 


843 


28 


Total 


1.61.’ 


100% 


1,189 


100% 


172 


100% 


2,971 


100% 




84 



86 



Full Time Faculty and Tenured Faculty in Iingineering Schools in New York City, Fall 1971 



Tabic 4 







Total Full 


Tenured 


Percent 


Institution 


Department 


Time Faculty 


Faculty 


Tenured 


City College 


Chemical 


13 


10 


83"c 




Civil 


27 


20 


74 




Electrical 


29 


22 


76 




Mechanical 


20 


15 


75 




Sub*total 


88 


67 


767c 


Columbia University 


Chemical 


10 


7 


70% 




Civil 


22 


16 


73 




Electrical 


23 


18 


78 




Mechanical 


14 


10 


71 




Other 


31 


21 


68 




Sub-total 


100 


72 


72% 


Cooper Union 


Chemical 


9 


6 


67% 




Civil 


7 


3 


43 




Electrical 


7 


6 


86 




Mechanical 


8 


7 


88 




Sulvtotal 


31 


22 


71% 


Manhattan 


Chemical 


8 


4 


507c 




Civil 


12 


7 


58 




Electrical 


11 


8 


73 




Mcclianical 


8 


3 


38 




Sub-total 


39 


22 


56% 


Maritime 


Naval Arch. & Mar. 


12 


9 


757f 


New York University 


Chemical 


9 


6 


67% 




Civil 


13 


11 


85 




Electrical 


22 


14 


64 




Mechanical 


12 


8 


67 




Other 


47 


35 


74 




Sub-total 


103 


74 


72% 


Polytcclinic Institute of Brooklyn 


Chemical 


11 


7 


64% 




Civil 


9 


6 


67 




Electrical 


39 


26 


67 




Mechanical 


16 


11 


69 




Other 


57 


43 


75 




Sub-total 


132 


93 


70% 


Pratt Institute 


Chemical 


4 


3 


75% 




Electrical 


8 


6 


75 




Mechanical 


7 


4 


57 




Industrial 


3 


2 


67 




Sub-total 


22 


15 


68% 




85 






7 



1 






Summary of Full Time Faculty in Engineering Schools Tables 

in New York City, Fall 1971, by Department 





Total Full 


Percentage 


Department 


Time Faculty 


of Total 


Chemical Engineering 


63 


12-;^ 


Civil Engineering 


90 


17 


Electrical Engineering 


142 


27 


Mechanical Engineering 


85 


16 


Sub'total, 1‘our Departments 


380 


72':? 


Other 1‘ields 


150 


28 


Total, All Departments 


530 


loorr 








APPENDIX III 



Proposal for 

a Consolidated Engineering Center 
in Downtown Brooklyn 



Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 



MAKcii :•». i‘)7: 



O 
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Polytechnic Insiiiuie of Brooklyn 



A Consolidated Engineering Center 
in Downtown Brooklyn 



The Problem 

New York City has a strong imcstincnt in engineering 
ediieation. and the eity and its people have a eontiniiing 
need lor the benelits and sersices deriving Irom this in- 
vestment. Sinee engineering ediieation is e.\pensi\e and 
enrollments have deelined. all seven engineering sehools 
in New York City are e.xperieiteing tinaneial dilficiilties. 

An Approach 

it is generally agreed that the merging ol some ot the 
existing engineering sehools will lead to eUleieney ol opera- 
litm and makes fiseal sense. I he eoneepl ol a eonsolidated 
engineering eenter has been endorsed by the Regents and 
has been oUered as an option by the lliird Task l-oree on 
the i’inaneing ol Higher liditeation. 

Proposed Solution 

Initially, it is proposed that Polyteeltnie Institute ol 
Brooklyn be merged with the Sehool ol Engineering 
to form a Consolidated Engineering Center. I he eom- 
bined institution is to be located in downtown Brooklyn on 
the present IMB campus which would be available at no 
cost for this purpose. I he NYU campus in the Bronx could 
be purchased lor use by the City University. 

Advantages and Desirable Features 

t. Academic Soundness. Ihe plan would re.siilt in a 
school of science and engineering of moderate si/e and 
high iiuality. effieiently integrating on one campus those 
lower- and upper-division undergraduate eurrieiila. graduate 
programs, and their supporting disciplines lor which there 
is current demand and anticipated need. 

2. Convenience. Sinee most of the students to be 
sersed would commute, it must be possible to reach the 
proposed campus eoiueniently by public transportation 
from all parts of the city. Ihe IMB campus is centrally lo- 
cated at a transportation hub of the city. 

3. Kconomy. I here would be no need for the State to 
purchase a campus for the proposed engineering eenter be- 
cause the campus of IMB would be available at no cost lor 
this purpose. 

4. Conservation of Resources. I he engineering eenter 
would be placed on a campus of a si/e suited to its foresee- 
able needs. Ihe NYU uptown campus, too large for this 
purpose, would be available to serve a rapidly expanding 
institution like CUNY. 

5. Benefits to Academic Institutions. It is estimated 
that eombining the two engineering sehools on the IMB 
campus would save about S3. 5 million per year in operating 
expenses. The strengths and resources of the NYU engi- 



neering sehool would be preserved, while NYU would be 
telicNed of a substantial part of its deficit. NYU would also 
gain the proceeds from the sale of its campus. CUNY, 
which now spends about SIO million a year for rented 
space, woulu gain badly needed space immediately. 

6. Benefits to New York City. Brooklyn would gain, 
as part of its Civic Center, an enlarged, strengthened in- 
stitution contributing to its edueattonal. eultural and eco- 
nomic life. The plan would place on the NYU campus in 
the Bronx one of the nourishing, rapidly growing units of 
the City University. Ihe metropolitan area would aeiiuire 
an invigorated and eflieient educational eenter for tech- 
nology and science. 

7. Advancement of Kegionalisni. The plan would 
serve as a concrete example of inter university cooperation 
and would set the stage for additional interactions that 
could result in reducing the cost of higher education in sci- 
ence and engineering in the metropolitan area. 

8. Improvement of Quality. The concentration of aca- 
demic assets arising from the merger of the two institu- 
tions oilers not only increased efiieieney. but also the 
nucleus for the development ol an engineering sehool of 
the very finest quality. 

Financing 

At the outset, the additional public cost for operating 
the eonsolidated eenter would be largely independent of 
whether it were a public or private institution, provided 
that current tuition rates were retained. If the plan can be 
put in effect in time lor the 1972-73 academic year, then iu 
addition to a modest amount for moving some laboratory 
facilities, it is estimated that about $2.5 million will be 
needed during the lirst year, with decreasing amounts in 
succeeding vears as enrollment approaches the desired 
level of 4.800 to 5.0(H). 

I. Introduction 

Eingineering education in the United States is in linan- 
eial trouble. Ihis results from a combination of rapidly 
increasing costs, decreasing enrollment, and decreasing 
federal support for graduate training. In New York City, 
the problems are aggravated by the existence of seven en- 
gineering schools with a total enrollment equivalent to 
fewer than 9.51M) full-time students. By the standards sug- 
gested by lerman in his study of engineering education in 
New’ York, this sulliees for no more than two engineering 
schools if they are to operate elTieienily. 

It is therefore natural to consider consolidating engi- 
neering schools, I his idea has been endorsed by the Re- 
gents and has been suggested in a number of options by 
the Hurd Task 1‘oree on the E'inancing of Higher Educa- 
tion. It is also in consonance with the desire for inter- 
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uiii\crsily ciiit[>ciaiit>n uhicli is inlicicm in llx- Kcncnls’ 
cndtnscmcm o\ (he principle ol lepionalistn. 

In (he pieseni proposal, a plan is ollereil which imt»he.s 
ini(iall\ (he I’oKleclinie Instiiiitc ol Ihooklxn anti (he 
School ol 1-npitieeiini! ol New \oik I ni\eisi(\. Modi ol 
(hesr schools ate recoiini/eil tor (lie hi eh c;iiali(\ ol (heir 
ptoeianis ami tacuhies. amt hodi luxe tncmieil lai\ee opci- 
a(ini! (leticiis lor (he pas( lew xeais. I he sneL!es(al plan is 
(Icsieneil (o ted nee cos(s h\ eliininadne iliiplica(itni ol rc- 
sonrees. while piescrxin^i aeadeiine qnalilx. Uecause (he 
siicnedis ol (he (wo ins(i(tiiions eoinplcnieni each oilier in 
la tee nieasme. (heir conihinaiion can ser\e as (he nneieus 
ol an enuinecrine sehtiol ol hiehesi (]iiali(\ 

I he pioposcd plan ealls loi ptuehasc ol New > Ork 1 ni- 
wisilx's canipiis in (he Hron\ lor use h> (lie ( i(\ ( ni- 
xersiix. the N> I C’ollcue ol I neineerine ami (he Tolx- 
(cchnic Insiimie «>1 lirooklxn ate lo he nieieed iiiio a sinele 
( iiiisoiitlaied 1 iieinccmie C eiKei nsiiie (he pieseni IMU 
cainpns in drooklNu’s Cixic C'eiilei. 

II. Model 

I he saheiii characlei isites o\ die pioposcd ( oiisolidaied 
I iieiiieennp Ceniei aic eleai. h is (*> he a (echmdoeicallx - 
oiieiiletl nrhan mstiiniuMt. otieriiic tieeiec programs a( (he 
iindeteiailitaie ami eiadiiaie iexeis. possessine a sirone 
reseaich capahililx. and inieraelinp nieaninelnilx wiih (he 
eoniiimntix. I honeh ils doniiiiaiti edncaiional ihiiisi is lo he 
eneineeritie. \o he eltcclixc ils acadcniic eiix honmeni imisi 
iMelndc (he suences. Micial sctciices ami hnnianiiies. I nni- 
neeriii}! is tirmlx based on seicnee and cainiol he isolalcd 
(heielroin it it is to dirixe. In addtlion. in an ape xxhen (he 
applicaiioii ol (echnolopx (o die needs ol inodern soeieix is 
incteasitiplx and instil iahlx cniphasi/ed. it is nceessarx to 
siretipdien (he hiiilpe heixxeen eiipineei iitp amt sneh ilis- 
ciphiies as ecinioiiiies. psxcholttpx. soeiolopx and political 
science. 

(I) Acadeiute Prnnie. the itmleiptadnale enrticnia ol 
(he (1 (' shonid inelndc hodi (he loxxei -dix ision and upper* 
dixisioii lexels. lo depiixe (he instiintion ol loxxci*dix ision 
enrolltneni would he aeadenneallx and Inianeiallx nnsonnd. 
Iheieaie disiinc: pedapopieal adxantapes lo a lull nndcr- 
ptailnaic cniiicnlnni in one inslitniion and it is well known 
(hat enpineeriiip edneation is less expeiisixc at (he lower 
lexels. On the other hand, the propranis >honld he such as 
(o eiiliaiiee student tnohilitx atiionp curricula within the 
Ittxxer dixisioii ami also to taeilitaic the assiinilaiion ol trans- 
ler students into (he upper dixision. I he proposed C*l (* will 
ha\c all these I eat n res. 

the praduate dixision ol the C'l will oiler propranis 
lead! lip «i (he M.S.. I npincer and IMi.l). deprees. It is e.x- 
pecied (hat research xvill he a stronp coniponenl ol (he 
iiisiiintion. with snhsianlial itixolxeiiienl hy praduate stit* 
dents and lacnity. hnrtherniore. ties to indnstrx should he 
siihstantial. 

In estahlishinp the C'liC, little dillienlty in aehiexinp 
proprain articulation hetxveen IMU and NVU is expected 
since the similarities ol the respeetixe institutions are sip- 
nit icant. in elleetinp the nierper, hoxvexer, earelul atten- 
tion xvill have to he paid to the reduction ol exeessixe oxer- 
lap and a prolileration ol propranis. The consolidation xvill 
make possible the streiiptheninp ol capability in the class- 
ical disciplines ol ehemieal enpineerinp. eixil enpineerinp, 
electrical enpineerinp, and meehanieal enpineerinp. xvliile 
providitip the llexibility to stress piopranis ol eiirrent and 



anticipated importanee. such as hiocnpiticcriiip. eonipiitcr 
science, transportation planninp. sx stems enpineerinp. 
meteorolopx . tK’eailopraphy. and nueleai enpineerinp. .At 
(he same time, (he CliC will haxc essential sirenptli in the 
scienees as well as suppt>r(inp eapahilitx in (he soeial sci- 
enees and humanities. 

(2) Students. Ihoieciinp into (he neat tut me. it is 
expecteil that most ol the students eni oiled in the C'l'C* 
will he lull-time underpratluate enpineerinp simlents eoui- 
muiinp Irom home. I xeiiinp muierprailuate enrollment 
will continue, althoiiph it xxill luxe ileereasinp sipnilicanee 
in comparison with part -time puuluate enrollment, xxhieh 
xxill be relatixilx laipe. especial lx at the Master’s lex el. 
l ull-time praduate eniollment is m>t expeeted to experi- 
ence sipniticant prowth. since interest ni and need lor (he 
iloetoraie in enpineerinp is stahili/inp. 



Iistiinated C’I*C’ l*nri>lliiieiil lor I977* 





1 ndeipradnate 


(inilllKItC 


lotal 


1 npineeiiui! 


22i)i) 


140(1 


.)600 


Arts ami Seienee . . . 


MH) 


400 


1200 






IMIO 


4S00 






It ean he seen that this enrollnietii lepiesenis a reasmi- 
able si/e lot a (eelinoiopieal uistitmion. althonph modest 
h\ eotnparison with inoie compivhensixe nnixersities. 1 he 
enpineerinp emolhnetit is esiunated \o he about 40S ot 
the toial in New > ork C’ltx . 

l uciiltx. I he laenltx i ekpiuentenis tor the Cl ( . 
calculated on (he basis ot (he ahoxe eniollment ami (he 
assoeiated curricula, consist ol (he tollowinp: 

Projected C’i C’ i actiltx lor P)77 



I npineeiinp 

Arts and Seieiices IMI 



I hese tipures weie ohlained h\ usinp sttuletit to lacultx 
laiiosot 15 to I ami 10 to I at the umlerpraditatc am) prad* 
naie lexels. lespeetixelx . 

Cleatlx (Ins taeiiltx piotile poitiaxs an institution xxith 
a tlistinei seienee am) enpineerinp orientation. A etun- 
paiison ol the leipiiied mini her ol enpineeiinp laenltx xxith 
the emieiit eomhined total ol (hat at PM) and (he School 
ol I npineeiinp ol N> C Icails ti> the conclusion (hat a etm- 
traction is wartanicd. Ilowexcr, an animal attrition ol tmix 
5S' would aecomniodate this hx 1976 aild, in lact. proxide 
lor the ac\|nisi(ion ol new talent hx (hen. I his means that 
the conttaction can he aeeommodated hx natural attrition 
xxith no lorccd terminations. 

(41 h’inaiictiip. Pot 1970-71. the last year lor xxhieh 
complete I ip n res arc available. PIM and (lie School ol In- 
pineeritip ol NYU inemred a eomhined delieit ol S4.6 
tnillion. xxith that at Pll) nnderxxritten hy a state appro- 
priation ol S.*) tnillion. An atiaixsis ol (he (wo operations 
snppesis (hat a eomhined institution on the PIH eamptis 
\xi)itld liaxe saved about milliim (see (able I). 1 his is 
a pcTMiasixe arpnment lot tint her consideration ol sneh a 
nierper. 

While operation as a pnhlie itistitutiiHi xxiuild assure 
(he C'onsolidaled l*npitieetitip C 'enter iil preatest stability 
and dexelop its resimrees most liillx lor the henelit ol its 
students and the eomtminity, our analysis indicates that 
the center could be viable as an essentiallx private institu- 
tion. ’Diis ean he seen Irom table 2. which presents an 
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ANALYSIS or FINANCIAL STATISTICS 1970-71 

Folyicchnic Institute of Brooklyn & New York University School of Engineering 




Table 1 


(SOOO) 






Polytechnic Institute 




Combined 


of Brooklyn New York University 


PIB + NYU 


Institulion 


REVENUE: 







Tuition & IVcs $ 6.62S 

Cooperative Research 3,081 

Specialized l:dtic. Activities 2,917 

Bundy, N.Y.S. mother 745 

Lndowmeni 344 

Unrestricted Gifts 261 

Ati.xiliary linterprises 354 

Student Aid 1,086 

Total Revenue 15.416 

tXPliN’OITURHS: 



Instruction & Dept’l. Research 6,825 

Cooperative Research 2.089 

Admin.. Academic & Cicncral 1,040 

Library 458 

Specialized Lduc. Activities 2,466 

Staff Benefits 1,010 

General Expense 648 

Operation of Physical Plant 1 ,2 1 0 

Public Relations & Development 216 

Alumni 112 

Computer 535 

Student Services 461 

Interdepartmental Credits (626) 

Auxiliary Enterprises 357 

Student Aid 1,400 

Appropriations & Transfers 250 

Total Expenditures 18,45 1 

Expenditures in Excess of Revenue $ 3,035 

New York State Appropriation (3,000) 

Deficit After State Appropriation $ 35 

SurplusAftcr Stale Appropriation 

* Included in other expenditures 



$ 4,222 


$10,850 


$10,850 


4,438 


7,519 


7,519 


140 


3,057 


3,057 


335 


1.080 


1,080 


90 


434 


344 


300 


561 


261 


200 


554 


554 


87 


1,173 


1,173 


9,812 


25,228 


24,838 



2,741 


9,566 


9,566 


3,360 


5,449 


4,529 


532 


1,572 


1,142 


469 


927 


757 


723 


3,189 


3,189 


* • 


1,010 


1,010 


391 


1,039 


799 


2,021 


3,231 


. jU 


123 


339 


j14 


* 


112 


li:: 


* 


535 


535 


488 


949 


659 


N.A. 


(626) 


(626) 


200 


557 


557 


364 


1,764 


1,764 


N.A. 


250 




11,412 


29,863 


25,818 


$ 1,600 


$ 4,635 


$ 980 


N.A. 


(3,000) 


(3,000) 


$ 1,600 


$ 1,635 








$ 2,020 
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estimate of the projected tinancial condition of a private 
Cre in 1977. These llguresare based on the fore^ioing pro- 
jections of enrollment and faculty si/e and assume an aver- 
age annual tuition of $2,900. 

A.ssuming that tuition rates and faculty .salaries for the 
CI:C were retained at appro.ximatcly current levels, initially 
the additional public eo.st of operation would be largely 
independent of whether it was a public or private institu- 



tion. Capital costs would include only a modest amount for 
moving some laboratory facilities and minimal alterations 
to the present buildings. In addition, during the llrst year, 
it is estimated that expen.ses would exceed income bv 
about S2.5 million. T hereafter, efficiency would increase 
with increased enrollment, and income could be expected 
to catch up wiih expenses as enrollment approached the 
4,SO()-5,0(M) le\el. 



CONSOLIDATED ENGINEERING CENTER Tabic 2 

Projected for 1977 

Assumptions 



Enrollment 


4800 


Tiiitinn 




Faculty 


ton 


Student/faculty 


12.6 



Revenue ($000) 

Tuition 

Research and Grants (includes Spec, L*d, Act) 

Other income (Bundy, gifts, endowment, student aid) 



$14,000 

12,500 

3,500 

$30,000 



Expenditures 

Instruction and Departmental $11,000 

Research and Grants 9,200 

Administration and General 3,400 

Library 900 

Operation of Plant — 1 JOO 

Other (computer, student services & aid, development) 3,800 



$30,000 
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APPENDIX IV 



Assembly Bill 12353-A, May 3, 1972 



STATE OE NEW YORK 



12353- A 

JN ASSEMBLY 

May 3. 1972 



Iniroduccd by COMMiT’i T.r ON iUii.nS read ona and rc- 
Icrrcd to the Commiiiec on Rales Rules committee dis- 
ehar^ed, hill amended, ordered reprinted as amended and re- 
committed to the Committee on Rules 



AN ACT 



in relation to the acquisition by the city university construction 
fund of the heights campus of New York university for the use of 
the Bronx community college, authorizing an appropriation to 
facilitate such acquisition and providing for the merger of the 
appropriate programs and faculty of the New York university 
school of engineering and science into the polytechnic institute 
of Brooklyn 

Thv i\*npic of ihv State of \cw York, repnwentvd in Senate am! 
Assembly, do enact as follows: 

1 Scctinu one. Legislative findings. Ihe legislature finds and 

2 deelares that the eontintied viability of the state's system ot higher 

} education is threatened by the tiseal crisis lacing New York uni- 

4 versity, the largest private institution of higher education in the 

5 state. Hmergency aetion is elearlv needed to preserve this out- 
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2 

1 >i;iiuling insiiiiiiion aiul lo pcrmli ii lo coniiniic {o ncivc ihc cdiica- 

2 lional dcciIn oI ihc pc4>plc ol ihc siaic. U> provide Midi eiuereeiiev 
} aeiioii. ihe IciiiNlaiurc has deicrmined ihai ihc ciiy univcrNiiy con- 

4 Mrueiion lund nIiouUI aci|iiirc and develop ihe Uron.x earn pus ol New 

5 York iiniveiNiiy noIcIv lor ihe Hronx eommimiiy eolleee, and ihai 

6 appropriate projirams and laeiiliv ol ihe New York univer>iiv >ehool 
ol engineering and Ncience Nhould he merged into the polyieehnie 

S iiMiiiiie ol Urookivn. 

§ 2. Ihe eii\ iiniversiiv eoiiNirueiion linul i> herehv aiiihori/ed lo 
In enter into a eoniraei or eoniraeiN with New York universiiv and ilie 

1 1 dorinilorv auihoriiv to aeijuire the real properly *>wned hv New York 

12 iiniverMiv and ihe dormiioiA aiiihoriiv located in the eoiini> ol iIk* 

13 lironv, eily and Niaie t>l New ^’ork. and known a> the New ^* 4 >rk iini- 

14 veiNiiv heighiN eampiiN and all buildingv NiriieimvN and impn>ve- 

15 ineniv iheieon including lixiureN. ei|iiiptneni and 4 >ther peiNonal 
U> properiv which are related to the eoniiniied iincoI the taeiliiv h>r eihi- 
17 eaiional purpoNCN. lor the m>Ic unc hy the Bronx eontnuiniiy ei>llege. 
Is Ihe proviNioiiN ol ihiN act Nhall apply lo any Mieh eontraei. 
in noiwiiliNianding and in addition lo the proviMoiiN ol any other law. 

20 S 3. Such contract or eoniraets to aeijuire Midi property Nhall he 

21 on Midi terniN and condiiioiiN as Nhall he approved hy the doriiiiiory 

22 amhoriiy. and the tru.steo ol the city imiversiiy consiriiciion tinul 

23 inelnding hut not limited to the lollowing: 

24 a. Ihe aa|iii.sition ol the property prtwided lor in section twi> i>| 

25 this act shall he lor a consideration to he deierniined as lolh>ws: 

26 I. Wiihinone month ol the elTective date ol this act New York iini- 

27 versity and the cay university const met ion lund shall ii>inily select 
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1 and separately retain two independent appraisers Irom amoni! the 

2 active nienihers ot the American institute of real estate appraisers to 

3 appraise the value of the entire New York university heiitlits campus 

4 as a campus to be aeqiiired pursuant to section two ot this act. 

5 2. I he guidelines lor such appraisals ol real property shall be those 

6 currently in use by the state department ot transportation: and per- 

7 sonal property shall be appraised by deducting reasonable deprccia- 
S tion Iron! the replacement cost ot such personal property. 

9 X It the higher oith.e two appraisals exceeds the lower bv less than 

10 lilteen percent, the purchase price shall be the simple avera}*e ot the 

1 1 two appraisals, subject to the approval ol the state biid}*et director. 

12 4. It the higher ol the tw o appraisals exceeds the lower appraisal by 
l.s more than tilteen percent, or it the average piirchaM: price as calcu- 

14 lated above has not received the approval ol the state budget director. 

15 the purchase price shall be nc^(>tiated by New York universitv and 

16 the city university eonstriiclion fund stibject to the approval ot the 

17 state budget director. 

IK 5. It such negotiations tail or it the negotiated price is disapproved 

19 by the state budget director, he shall retain a review appraiser whose 

20 decision, subject to the approval ot the budget director, shall be the 

21 basis lor a voluntary settlement. 

22 6. II the above procedures tail to produce a settlement, the state 
2.3 budget director shall refer the matter to the state commissioner ol 

24 transportation lor non-binding arbitration. 

25 b. I he contract lor purchase shall provide that title to such prop- 

26 erty shall vest in the city of New ^'ork acting by and through the city 
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1 iinivcrsiiy consirucli<»n luiul and possession of such properly shall he 

2 ininslerred lo ihe eily university eoiisiruciion luiul no laici than 
y September livst. nineleen hundred seveniy-thiee and that ihe lull 

4 purchase price shall be due and payable noi more than live years (roiii 

5 the date ol execution ol such eontiaei: 

b e. Notwithstanding any general or special law to ihe conirary. 
7 nothing shall preclude the ae(|uisition ol title to such properly 
K suhjeet to easements, restrictions and eovenanis of record which will 

9 not interlere with the use ol the propeily as an edueational laeiiiiy. 

10 j5 4. The sum ol not to exeeed thirteen million dollars (SI.T(MMMMKI) 

1 1 or so much thereol as shall be sullieient to faeilitate the purposes 

12 attthori/ed in section two ol thisaet is hereby appropriated in the lirst 

13 instance Ivom the eapital eonstruetion lund whieh sum shall be avail- 

14 able lor the year beginning on the lirst day ol April, nineteen hundretl 

15 seventy-two, and is authorimi to be paid as hereinafter provided to 
lb the city university eonstruetion fund, and as an advance for a down 
17 payment to laeilitate the aetpiisition of the property deserihed in see- 
IH tion two of this act including costs and expense incidental theivto, 

19 Notwithstanding the provisions of any general or special law. no part 

20 of the appropriation contained in this section shall be available for 

21 expenditure until a certificate of approval of availability shall have 

22 been issued by the director oi the budget, and a copy of such certificate 
2.^ ol approval liled with the state comptroller, theehairman ofthesenate 

24 finance committee and the ehainnan of the assembly ways and means 

25 eommittee. Such certificate may be amended from time to time by the 
2b director ol the budget and a copy of each such amendment shall be 
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1 filed vviili ihc stale eompiiollei, the ehainnan of the senate liiianee 

2 eonimitiee and tite chairman of the asseinhiy ways and means eom- 
} miiiee. 

4 The direetoi ol the btidtiet shall not isstie any eeriilieate of approval 

5 of availability tintil the eity tmiversity eonstrtietion bind has entered 

6 into a written agreement with the direetor of the btidget providing 

7 iliai such city tmiversity eonstrtietion ftind shall reiinbttrse the state 
S of New York in I till for any moneys advaneed by the state from this 

9 appropriation at such times and in such manner as shall be deter- 

10 mined by the director of the budget. 

1 1 fhe state comptroller is hereby atiihori/ed to reeeive from tlie city 

12 university eonsirtieiion fund amounts of moneys reimbursable to the 

13 state of New York as aiiihori/ecl and required by this seeiion and to 

14 deposit stieh moneys to the credit of the eapital construetion fund as 

15 created by seetion ninety-three of the state finanee law. 

16 I he moneys appropriated by this seetion, when made available 

17 pursuant to a eertificate of approval of availability issued by the 
IK direetor of the budget, shall be paid from the eapital eonstruetion 

19 fund on the audit and warrant of the state eomptroller on votiehers 

20 approved by the ehainnan of the city university construetion hind 

21 and the state direetor of the budget. 

22 If any payments made pursuant to this seeiion are not repaid by 

23 ,lanuary first* nineteen hundred seventy -three, the state comptroller 

24 isaulhori/ed to deduct from any unrestricted state aid payments oih- 

25 erwise payable to New York eity the amount ol moneys remaining 

26 unpaid. 
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1 $ 5. In rccoisnilion ol ihc iinporlii .cc ol New York imi\ersily’s 

2 school ol cniiinccring iind science as a pari oI Nev. York stale’s system 

3 ol higher eil neat ion, New York university and polytechnic institute 

4 of Brooklyn shall immediately undertake negotiations and shall not 

5 later than July lirst. nineteen hundred seventy-three, merge the 

6 appropriate educational and research programs and such laeiilty ol 

7 New York university's school of engineering and science as may be 
S necessary into the polytechnic institute ol Brooklyn. 

9 § ft. Not later than October lirst, nineteen hundred seventy-two, 

10 New York university shall adopt and submit to the a'gents ol the 

1 1 state ol New YcH a financial plan which meets with the approval of 

12 the regents and the governor lor the five-year period beginning with 

13 the nineteen hundred seventy-two/ seventy-three academic year 

14 showing how by retrenchment and stringent financial control and by 

15 increasing revenues from expanded enrollment and other means it 

16 will be able to balance its budget by the aeademie year nineteen hun- 

1 7 dred se\ enty-loiir- seventy-live, without special extraordinary state 

18 subsidies. 

19 $ 7. Not later than October first, nineteen hundred seventy-two 

20 polytechnic institute ol Brooklyn shall adopt and submit to the 

21 regents ol the state ol New' York a financial plan which meetsw ith the 

22 approval of the regents and the go\ernor for the five-year period 

23 beginning with the nineteen hundred seventy-two/ seventy-three aea- 

24 demic year .showing lunv by stringent llnancial control and by 

25 increasing revenues Irom expanded enrollment and other means it 

26 will be able to balance its budget by the academic year nineteen hiin- 
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1 died seventy-live scvcniy-six. without speeial extraordinarv state 

2 suhsidy. 

3 $ S. II any seetion. elause or provision ol this aet shall be uiieon- 

4 stitutional or be inelleetive in whole or in part, to the extent that it is 

5 not uneonstituiional or inelleetive. it shall be valid or elTeetive and no 

6 other seetion. elause or provision shall on account thereof be deemed 

7 invalid or inelleetive. 

S $ 9. I bis aet shall take elleet immediately. 
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Report of the 

Task Force on Graduate Programs: 
Doctoral Programs in the Arts and Sciences 



Prepared for the Regents Advisory Council, New York City 
Regional Plan for Higher Education 

MARCH I. I972 
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Intruduction 

The nicmhcis nl ihc Task Ir.icc appiccialc ihc concern 
lot Jociotal cdncaiion manircsled hy ihc Kciicnis Ad\isoiy 
Council. Docioial cdncalion in ihc arts and sciences icprc- 
scnls a most sipiilicanl rcsponsihiiiiy ot our univcrsiiics. 
ll involves the dexelopnienl ot new knowledge, the trainint! 
ol the next ^eneralit)n ol teachers, scholais. and reseat ch 
workers, and the inainienanee ot standards ol academic 
exeellenee that aie \ ilat tor xi^orous liheral education at the 
undei}!raduale lex el as xvell as tor the inlelleeiual lilc i)t 
the nation. 

Doctoral ediiealion is expensive in its demands on talent, 
lime, and tinaneial resoiirees. Ideally, iraininy at the doc- 
toral level is accomplished through a close xvi)ikin^ tela- 
lionship belxveen mature scholars and a limited numher i)l 
disciples. .Seminars and research ^loups are the modality, 
not leeiuies. 

Since doctoral education is so imponani and since it 
does place slroiii! demands upon human as xxell as tinaneial 
resources, carettd planning at the institutional and rettional 
level is an ohx ious requisite. 

i rom its discussions the Task 1 oree became eonxinced 
that it xxould he a mistake to deline this **doelorai re^tion'* 
narrowly. Ciraduate seluH)ls. pariietdarly those xviih dis- 
tinguished (loeioral proitrams. draw prolessors and stu- 
dents Irom the nation and indeed the world as well as tVom 
the C'ity and State ol New York. In discussing or planning 
doctoral programs in New York City it is xx ise to take into 
consideration to the greatest extent possible what is being 
done in the State University ol New S'ork and in the ptiblic 
and prixate institutions ol the xvhole Northeast as xxell as 
in the great university centers across the country. The Task 
borce would have proliled had a representative from SUNY 
at Stony brook been present. 

The Task l-oree endorses this broader delintiion of the 
boundaries of regionalism and hopes that planning for the 
future of doctoral programs within the Stale will lake place 
within such a context. At the same lime the members 
acknowledge that the mcx'lings have sensiii/ed them to the 
problems and potentialities of the "doctoral regiotr nar- 
rowly defined. They are already actively addressing rhese 
and have no intention of wailing until some ideal planning 
structure is developed. 

I he folloxving report is responsive to :i ehar::e by the 
Regents Advisory Council to diseuv. doctoral programs in 
New York City and was developed during ten weekly meet- 
ings xvhieh were eharaeieri/ed by independence of thought 
and expression. Because of the const rain is of lime and the 
consequent lack of useful and accurate inibrmaiion from the 
State ildueaiion Department as well as the ineompaiibilily 
of institutional data, the task l*oree liiviiled itself lo(D an 
examination of d(HMoral programs in the arts and sciences. 
(2) an examination of alternative methods of sharing re- 
sources. O) a suggested mechanism for encouraging and 
supporting regional cooperation. (4) ideniiftcation of con- 
straints to the implementation of such cooperation, and 
(5) suggested areas for additional research. 

IL Assumptions 

llnrollmenl in doctoral programs will not increase and 
may xvell decline for the next few years. Change in this 
assumption may restdt if a complex set of factors shifts, for 
example if a *^hifi in national priorities occurs. 



As a world centci (d cultural, intellectual, economic, 
ptdilicai. and social activities aiul as headcpia tiers ol the 
liiiited Nations. .New York City < ffers a unique opportunit> 
lor social, humanislie. and international area studies, spe- 
eiliealix at the doctoral lexel. Nowhere else in the ct>untrx 
is there such a eoneentratioii of dixerse national groups. 
Nowhere else, perhaps, are there so many distinguished 
cultural facilities such as library collections, museums, 
imisieal and theatrical companies, and atteienl ariilaeis. 

I he sheer magnitude and range of Nexx York's social prob- 
lems make it a gigantic laboratory lor the practical and 
theoretical aspects ol the social sciences. If high caliber 
(ItKloral education is it) be available anyxvheie in this Stale, 
it shotdd be available in Nexx York City. 

lb guarantee that the qualilx of the progiams be of the 
first -order, indgments xvill have to be made regarding the 
programs current lx offered in our various institutions or 
those that might be projected. Not every program deserves 
to siirvixe. Not every subspeeialty letjiiires dexelopmeni. 
I'aeh instil ui ion bears the responsibility to exercise constaiu 
ser'.itiny oxer the efforts of its various deparinienls. and 
upon adxiee from appropriate outside constdlanls. ask'ng 
whether weak programs should be eliminated, consolidated, 
or sirenglliened and xxhethei cooperative arrangements 
with neighboring institutions should be made. 

I‘undamenial to these assumptions is the reali/alioi; that 
d(Kioral education and research re()iiire significant institu- 
tional commitments of staff, lunds. and facilities, ^xorms 
that might be appropriate in judging the cost effectiveness 
t)f undergraduate and certain types of professional educa- 
tion xvotild be inappropriate if applied to a system of edu- 
cation where classes are. hy their very nature, small, w here 
they are taught by the most prestigious faculty members, 
and where the most expcitsive research facilities or library 
eolleelions must be used. The effectiveness of graduate edu- 
cation. particularly at the doctoral level, is fell at every 
level of education and benefits people far removed from the 
laboratory or seminar room. I- very new or added cost argues 
for a careful evaliialit)n. bu; the costs of doctoral programs 
should not he viewed in isolation or on the sole basis of cost 
aeeoUiilihg. 

III. Findings 

the bask I -oree representatives prepared an inventory 
of the numher and kinds t)f programs, the number and level 
of students, and the faculty serving such piograms. t he in- 
formation. although not entirely compatible and compar- 
able. acted as a catalyst to discussion, helping to identify 
and highlight important problems of doctoral education in 
New York City. The representatives find that: 

1. A number of strong and flourishing doctoral pro- 
grams I V the same disciplines are now being offered at sev- 
eral ins elutions within fields as. heavily enrolled as are 
F.nglish. History, and Political Seienee. Yet even within 
ihc^e programs evidence indicalc*s that certain field spe- 
cialities are not ade(|uaiely supported by student demand 
and faculty availability, fhe sub-field specialities offer 
possible opportunities foreooperaiion. In a pilot study which 
might develop a model for future efforts, the chairmen of 
the Departments of Anthropology at New York University. 
Columbia. New School. City University of New York, and 
Tordham were a^ked to meet to analy/e the status of the 
field of Anthropology in New York City, to determine the 
possible value of cooperative ventures, and to determine 
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problems inherent in coo pern lion. 

2. A sijinirieant lunnher of infornuil cooperative nr- 
ranjiements now operate, t hey are diliiciilt to cpiantiry hut 
ineliide doctoral research projeets. shared faetilty, faculty 
eollahoration on an individual basis, individual cross»re^is- 
trations. and e.xtension of library privile^ies to doctoral stu- 
dents and faeulty. 

3. A number oT formal cooperative arrangements 
whieh inehide programs and the use of major institutional 
faeilities also operate now. 1 hese include: 

Programs: 

A joint MA program in classics New York University 
and City University: 

A program in psychology. Inter University Program in 
Perception Columbia. .New York University and the 
New School; 

A religion program l ordham University and Union 
rheological Seminary: Columbia and Union rheolog- 
ical; 

A summer program in eastern languages and litera- 
ture Columbia, New York University. I’rineeton. 
University of I’ennsylvania. and Yale. 

Major Institutional Facilities: 

Columbia University Library; 

Lamont-Doheriy (ieologieal Observatory; 

-American Museum of Natural History: 

Metropolitan Museum of Art; 

-New York Public Library: 

- Brook haven National Laboratory: 

NVw York Ocean Science l.aboratory; 

New York Botanical (hirden. 

4. (iraduate programs in New York City to a degree 
unmatched elsewhere in the State offer opportunities on a 
part-time basis to all. including women and members of 
minority groups. 

5. Over the long term significant savings may result as 
universities cooperate in their planning, avoiding duplica- 
tion in staff and facilities as well as competition for graduate 
student.^. 

Cooperative efforts, however, involving several univer- 
sities are not likely to result in significant savings at the 
outset. Slight reduction in costs per student plus an im- 
proved lit il i/at ion of e.x pensive facilities may be e.vpeeted 
in the short term. 

6. Research, study, and library space in New York 
City is inadequate to meet the needs even of the current 
number of students and faculty and the diversity of program 
offerings. Although New' York City contains two of the 
largest libraries in the world, the New York Public Library 
and the Columbia University Library, it has limited space 
to support the more than 75,()()() students and faculty in- 
volved here in graduate education and research. Because 
of significant budgetary cuts, the New York Public Li- 
brary's support is now limited and may be further curtailed. 
The generosity of Columbia University in making its library 
available to faculty and students of other institutions ma\ 
also be curtailed as the needs of its own programs place in- 
creasingly heavy burdens on space and collections. 

7. The major limiting factors affecting full scale pro- 
gram cooperation include: 

-Differences in :.«5; dais scales and benefits; 

- Differences in t .marges; 

-Differences in admission standards for students: 



Absence of continued financing of cooperative en- 
deavors. 

8. The major limiting factors affecting the ability of 
New York City to realize its full potential in doctoral in- 
struction include the following: 

a. With regard to attracting a higher percentage of high- 
ly (|ualiflcd students 

Scarcity of assist ant ships and fellowships, especially 
for non-science majors; 

Relatively hnv stipend and scholarship funds: 
l.ow quality and e.x pensive housing. 

b. With regard to attracting and retaining high (piality 
faculty 

Inadequate salaries for many of the private universities: 
- I.imited and frequently poor quality research and office 
space; 

-Increase in faeulty workload; 

Low* quality and e.xpensixe housing: 

The uneven quality of New York City's public ele- 
mentary and seeondary schools. 



IV. Recommendations 

Recommendation 1: 

A RvfiioHal Council of iiradmiic Deans should heforntod 
and should he f^iveu the resiuntsihility to develop genera! 
policies and specific means hy which hunuuu fitsatl, and 
physical resources of the doctoral prof* ranis can he most 
e/Jectively and efficiently utilized. The Council should rep re ~ 
sent the Deans of all Mew York City public and private in- 
stitutions and the Deans of public and private institutions 
in the }* theater Metropolitan area. The Council, with appro- 
priate fundinjt and staff support, would: 

-Tncourafte department chairmen at public and private 
institutions to meet on a planned ,schedule to e.xplore 
and formulate plans for cooperative prof*ram.s, and re- 
port ,s(tme to the Council: 

- D.\teud cro.s.s-ref»i.\tration procedure,s: 

- Inve.stifiate the po,\sihilities of cooper<aive programs 
amonf* the Hoard of Education and the Hoard of Higher 
Education and colle^ies and universities to provide cott- 
trolled teachin}* e.xperiences for ftraduate ,\tudent.s: 

-Consult on faculty appointments: 

•• Provide Koidelines for the development of future doc- 
toral prof*rams and for a continuhift .self -evaluative 
mechauLsm for e.stahlished profirams: 

- Develop a data hank of information ahoitt enrollment 
in doctoral pro^trams. .special ttraduate facUitie.s, and 
library re.svurce.s: 

- E.xplore further the im.ssibility of a metropolitan center 
for i*raduaie studies which could finance and .support 
proi^rams and establish in.stitutes in .several areas: 

-Consider die po.ssibilities of a variety of mechanisms to 
promote optimum utilization of re.source.s, which in- 
clude: 

- }1ie de.sif* nation and fundiu}^ of central facilities 
for e.xpensive laboratory and research e<ptipment 
and .sifecial limited re.source.s. c.g.. natiomtl or re- 
ftional laboratories, .special library, and mu.seum 
collections: 

- Vie institutional .shariun of the co.st.s of selected 
faculty members who would be available to .schools 
other than the one of primary appointment. 
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Rccummendalion 2: 

/! program to provklc sustainal am! itiassiyc supiH*n for 
iihrary favUUivs ami resources at selected eetiters throuitih 
(Utt the City should he estahlished immediately. 

Recummendalinn 3: 

A statewide stipend level for tuuhservice tif'aduate .stth 
deut fellowships, adjusted for neojiraphical location accord- 
inti to commonly accepted economic indicators, pins a cost- 
oj-education allowance to the nntversity of the studenfs 
choice should he established. (A nced.s-test shotdd he used). 



Rccommcndalton 4: 

To minituize utuiecessary, destructive, and e.xfwtt.sive 
ciftnifetitum for limited faculty and .students and to eti- 
coura^te thereby improved utilization of re.sources the He- 
.t»(7i/.v .sluntid e.xtetid the boundaries if reitumal coordina- 
tion and consultation for tiraduate education to include all 
ptddic and :mvate in.stuutions in AVir York State. The State 
should also recottnize the tiece.ssity tic support finatu tally 
the .sorts of cooperation set forth in this report. 
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Introduction 

I here ;ire nlietuly a larue ninnher ol pro|!ianis in pnhiie 
aiul private insi inn ions ol hii»hei ednealion direcied al dis- 
advaniai^ed sindenis. These ranije Iroin ihe simplest rcirins 
ol seholarship assistance to pro}:rains imohing a wide 
range ol stipportixe serxiees. I here is evidence indicating 
that xvith stdiieient stipport educational opportunity pro- 
grams can be sticcesslnl. lloxxever, inade(|iiate I'tinding ol 
programs lor remedial xvork and other support ixe actixities 
(such as counseling and ttitoriiig) are more the rttle than 
the exception. I iirthermore. our knoxx ledge of program 
elfeetiveness is .spotty: researeh. exahiation and systems 
Tor the dissemination ol techniipies and praetices have been 
given insiilTicient attention (at both the eollege and legis- 
lative levels) xvhich is rellected in insiilTicient I'tinding. So 
there is nuieh to be done and it reipiires the best talent of 
all the universities in the city il xvc are to succeed in meet- 
ing mil* responsibilities to the disadvantaged. 

Bel ore proeeeding to the body ol' the report, a xvord 
needs to be said about the hard-pressed secondary schools. 
It the high schools could be made more elTective in pre- 
paring their students lor eollege. then obviously the re- 
medial burdens thrust on the colleges xvoiild not be so 
great. We xxoiild still haxe to cope xvith aeeommodaiing 
large numbers oT students, but this xvotild not be so diirieiih 
as having to absorb large numbers of poorly prepared stu- 
dents. While xve cannot avoid the task noxv eonl'roniing us. 
xx*e do not belie\*e the high schools should be alloxved to 
eoniinue al their present lexel ol elfectixeness. Somehow 
they must be supported in their elTorts to produce grad- 
uates among the disadxantaged xvho are prepared to go on 
xvith their education. *l'he colleges xvill be .seriously hurt if 
they must shoulder this burden alone. 

Focus on the Disadvantaged 

Ihe term JiMUivantaf^cJ i\a xve use it covers txvo groups: 
(a) the ceonomieally disadvantaged, and (b) the cdiication- 
alK and economically di.sadxantaged. We assume that those 
w'ho are educationally but not economically disadvantaged 
can manage xvilhout public resources. In using the phrase 
disadvantaged throiigltout this report xve do not intend to 
signify only blacks and l^uerto Ricans. Hxperienee indi- 
cates the category of disadvantaged is of iniieh broader 
scope. We include in our definition all those disadvantaged 
regiirdless of race and ethnic origin. 

'I he economically disadvantaged basically re(|iiire finan- 
cial support, rhe educationally and ceonomieally disad- 
vantaged require both financial .support and a wide range 
of ediieational and other support programs to assist them in 
and through college. 

II is to be noted that substantial numbers of disad- 
vantaged students — students with loxv incomes and poor 
academic preparation - have already been enrolled in 
public and private institutions of higher learning in New 
York City. 1155 HEOB students entered private institu- 



tions as freshmen this past l all. .^100 ShllK and College 
Discovery freshmen enteied C UNY. In addition, an esti- 
mated S5(M) Ireshmen in CLJNY haxe high school axerages 
beloxx SO (a substantial number xvell beloxx SO) and come 
from families earning S7500 per year or less. 

But the need ouidisianees the aehiexeineni. fhe State 
liducaiion Department estimates that next I -all there xvill be 
approximately 2S.OOO New York City high school graduates 
eligible for xarious opportunity programs such as llliOB 
and SI’I'K. A study of 1970 Nexx York C'ity public and pri- 
xatc high school graduates reveals that "if il Is arbitrarily 
assumed that regular admission to a piixate institution xx ith- 
out the need for seholarsltip aid Is resirieted to stmlenis xvith 
high school axerages ol or higher, and incomes of over 
$12,500 a year, then only S.4.^S of Nexx York City's high 
school graduates, or I4..V’( of those indicating their income 
lexel. xxoiild be qualified."* 

One indication ol the need for the cooperation of private 
instil 111 ions in the education of the di.sadxaniaged student is 
the space crisis in the CUNY system. Since the adoption of 
the Open -Xilmissions Boliey in the l all 1970. the si/e of the 
freshman class of CUNY increased from 19.559 in I'all 
1969 to .K592 in I ’all 1970 and to }1J51 in l-all 1971. I here 
is ex cry indication that freshman enrollment xvill remain al 
least at the present level in the coming years thus eon- 
limu'ng to inerea.se the total undergraduate enrollment by 
significant amounts in each of the next txvo or three years. 

Despite extensive rentals, the net assignable square feel 
per lull-time equivalent students in the City Unixersity is 
47.2. still significantly beloxv that of SUNY and private in- 
stitutions in Nexv York City, which are 108.4 and 125 re- 
speetively.2 On the other hand, data eolleeled in a state- 
wiile survey of prixate colleges and unixersities iiidieaie 
that, provided siiffieieni funding and appropriate program 
distribution, aii additional 5.()()() freshmen. .C800 sopho- 
mores. and 7.250 upperela.ssmen could be accommodated 
in these insliiiiiions.-' 



*Kobeii Bimlunim amt .loscph r;oidniaii. Thv Ormiuatvii: .-I 
rtiiiow iip of AVii )'(frk Ciiy lliah School (irathnitcs of 197(1. 
page b.S. 

^Spatv amt llnrolhnvnt Projet tUms: Coiniutrisons ami l*rofvv- 
Uons. A report prepared for the Begems AdxiMuv CXmiikmI by 
KomiUt l.ee (taiidreaii. Ntaieh I. 1972. 

* Ucsnhs of a Survey ttf .*1 titliiiomil I'ltlhiinie laiyollniviit /f.v- 
fiertcil at l*nvatv llif*tur luluvatioti histinnions in AVii* York State, 
lall 1972. Prepared by ibe Commi.ssion on hulepeiulem Ccdleges 
and Universities of lire State of New York. IXeember. 1971. 

Recommendations 

The recommendations which folloxv propose a x'ariely of 
nexv responses for deepening the involvement of institutions 
of higher education in the task of educating the disad- 
vantaged. and developing cooperative arrangements and 
coordinative devices xvith respect to both public and private 
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efforts. Money spent today on constructive educational 
effort will contrihute to the welfare of the city and the pro- 
ductiveness of its citizens. There is no question that in- 
tensifying programs for the disadvantaged will cost money: 
hopefully the proposals which follow will make such new 
money as is made available go further. 

1. There should he created a Coordinated Adtnis- 
sions Proi^ram which would enable disadvantaged students 
who are graduates of a AVir York City high school to seek 
admission into public and private institutions in AVu* York 
City. Institutions would voluntarily participate depending 
on their eapacity to absorb students. Students would be 
assigned to universities on the basis of their choice, subject 
to available places, and with regard to the range of aca- 
demic preparedness of the students .so assigned. A system 
of state and/or city reimbursement on a per student basis 
must he developed to enable the private institutions to par- 
ticipate in this program. An equitable mix of students from 
various levels of preparedness is highly desirable. It might 
make sense to mandate a specific percentage of educa- 
tionally disadvantaged students under any voluntary pro- 
gram. Any formula developed should include provision for 
special reimhursement where remediation is required. Pro- 
vision for reimbursement should also be provided for part- 
time students. 

2. In addition to the institutional payments recom- 
mended in I, a financial package should he developed for 
each disadvantaged student enrolled on a full-time or part- 
time basis which takes into account bis total need. In ac- 
cordance with general financial aid |Vinciples, it is expected 
that students will assume responsibility for some measure of 
the cost of postsccondary education. Indeed, it is recom- 
mended that each student be provided with a work situa- 
tion which, whenever possible, relates to his academic/ vo- 
cational interests. The amount of time spent on the job, 
and, consequently, the measure of responsibility for con- 
tributing to the cost of his education, should increase as 
the student progresses toward his degree. 

At the same time, it is essential that every college and 
university utilize to the fullest all available Federal and 
State resources. These include: 

A. Federal Funds 

1. Educational Opportunity Grants 

2. College work-study program 

3. National Defense Student Loans 

4. Trio Programs — Special Services, Talent 
Search, Upward Bound 

It is recognized that allocations in these areas continue to 
be far helow the needs. Indeed, Equal Opportunity Grant 
awards to the private sector for 1971-72 were only 77% of 
what they were two years earlier. Unless additional sums 
are available from the Federal government, it is going to be 
extremely difficult to enroll significant additional numbers 
of students. 

B. State Funds 

1. Scholar Incentive 

2. Higher Education Assistance Corporation 
Loan Program 

‘rhe Scholar Incentive law as presently written is a con- 
tradiction to the thrust for equality of educational opportun- 
ity. Although it is recognized that disadvantaged students 
may require an additional semester or two to complete 
their degrees. Scholar Incentive henefits arc available only 
for the usual eight semesters which leaves some students 
without the necesstiry resouree.s dtiring the final stages of 



their undergraduate work. The Task Force recommends 
an appropriate amendment to the legislation to correct 
this inequity. A re-exainination of Higher Education As- 
sistance Corporation policy is in order so that disadvantaged 
students can more readily obtain guaranteed loans. 

Institutions must bear part of the responsibility for seeing 
that students receive counseling so that they avail them- 
selves of Federal and State financial assistance. 

The Task Force looks toward other programs of co- 
operative assistance which include: 

A. Cooperative education curricula which combine 
educational and work programs in business, gov- 
ernment, agencies, etc. 

B. Internships 

C. Student assistantships 

3. Institutions should review their course and pro- 
gram offerings in the light of student needs and consider a 
variety of ways of broadening educational opportunities. 
A liberal arts educiition continues to be important in pre- 
paring young people for fruitful and productive lives, and 
the access of disadvantaged students to this education must 
be broadened. At the same time the Task Force urges 
cognizance of new directions in postsccondary cduaition. 
Some approaches arc being developed by wholly new in- 
stitutions. Moreover, there arc a number of paths that exist- 
ing colleges and universities must explore. These include: 

A. Expanded programs which combine study with 
appropriate work including mini-career pro- 
grams that expose students to the subject matter 
and work experience associated with legtil. med- 
ical, and other professional careers. 

B. Programs of various durations for life-long train- 
ing and retraining, such as (I) terminal certifi- 
cate programs in specific occupational areas, in- 
cluding short courses; (2) expanded course offer- 
ings in continuing education, especially those 
which provide remedial work for mid-career and 
the older students; and (3) shorter bacailaureate 
programs where appropriate. 

4. CoumcHng and guidance programs need to be 
significantly strengthened at all levels of the school and col- 
lege systems. To accomplish this the Task Force recom- 
mends that: 

A. In-service training . strengthened to enable 
counselors to worK better with disadvantaged 
students. 

B* The colleges of education should be encouraged 
and aided in their efforts to strengthen programs 
in counseling and guidance. 

C. In consideration of the Coordinated Admissions 
Program proposed above, cooperative* arrange- 
ments should he developed among the univer- 
sities and the Board of Education to enable high 
school counselors to play a more effective role in 
the llth and 12th grades. 

5. Cooinrative remediation programs should he e.K- 
tended with the involvement of the high schools during the 
summers following .school graduation and prior to college 
entry. While remediation and other supportive service pro- 
grams will have to he developed hy the universities, the need 
to strengthen remediation and college preparation at the 
high school level should not be ignored. 

6. The problems of the older disadvantaged student 
require special consideration. 1‘he recommendations with 
regard to special remediation and programs for the dis- 
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iulvantagcd sliulcnts. arc essential to the development ol 
the full potential of all such students. However, the prob- 
lems of the older disadvantaged student require special con- 
sideration heeaitse(l) he does not come directly from high 
school, or may not have completed high school; (2) he may 
find it more difficult to adjust to the rhythm of college work; 
(3) he may have financial commitments, often greater than 
those of younger .students; and (4) he ma\' require a moa* 
lle.xible academic program speeilieally adapted to the needs 
of part-time education, permitting him to combine work and 
study. Keeogni/ing these problems, the Task Toree has 
recommended the following; 

A. Appropriate te.sting materials should be devel- 
oped to facilitate an evaluation of the older stu- 
dent's ability to do college level work and for 
placement. 

B. Ihe college program should provide sufficient 
remedial work to enable the older student, who 
has not completed high school, to satisfy college 
entrance requirements at the same time he ob- 
tains college credit toward his degree. 

C. Udiieational institutions should be encouraged 
to modify e.si sting academic programs, where 
neee.ssary. to permit older students to register as 
part-time students in regular day session pro- 
grams. as well as in night classes or extension 
programs. I’his will provide a greater degree of 
Ilexibility to those students who interrupt their 
studies to work, and return either on a full- or 
part-time ba.sis. 

D. Older students should be given financial aid 
commensurate with their needs, which may be 
greater than other students. 

K. The Regents should support legislation increas- 
ing financial aid to part-time students. 

7. .-I rvfiionai hoard of overseers under the aet^is of 

the Ref^ents shouid he estahlished to imidement the reeonh 
ntendations proposed in this report. Its responsibilities 
would include: 

A. Oata collection and evaluation 

1. Develop a uniform reporting format including 
measures of educational output, and eo.st 
elfeetiveness. 

2. Conduct periodic surveys of regional progress 
in the education of disadvantaged students. 

3. Promote institutional and subregional evalu- 
ation of the efficacy of particular programs. 

4. Establish a central data bank of information 
about programs, eiirrieula. successful instruc- 
tional methods, etc. 

5. Conduct such research projects as a a* best 



suited to a eentrali/ed approach, and serve as 
a clearinghouse for research. 

B. Program development 

1. Promote and finance eurrieiilar innovation 
and the development of new instructional ma- 
terials. 

2. Provide professional consultation to pro- 
grams. 

3. Promote programs for mid-career and older 
students. 

4. Promote the development of more valid and 
refined placement and diagnostic instruments 
in the verbal and mathematical skills areas. 

C. Administration of admissions and allocation of 
resources 

1. Provide a coordinated admissions .system. 

2. I-.Nplorc ways to ease student cross-registra- 
tion and transfer. 

3. Oversee the distribution of funds for support 
of special programs for disadvantaged stu- 
dents within the New York City Region. 

4. Assist in the development and coordination 
of subregional consortia. (See following). 

D. Some of the above functions might be aided by 
the creation of a center for the study of educa- 
tional opportunity programs. 

8. Suhre.iiional consortia shoidd he developed and 
include puhlic and private collefies and universities within 
fteof^raphical pro.\iniit\\ and also include IdMh schools and 
other appropriate educational ai^encies such as Talent 
Search, Upward Hound, Street Academies, Conun unity 
Centers, and centers for continuitifi education. Pach sub- 
regional consortium would consider the establishment of: 

A. Cooperative a'criiitment. pre-college counseling 
and remediation centers. 

B. Cooperative summer remediation programs. 

C. Cooperative programs in functional academic 
areas. 

D. Cross-regi.stration opportunities for disadvan- 
taged students. 

K. Cooperative in-serviec teacher, tutor, and coun- 
selor training se.ssions and special seminars on 
selected topics (for example, the uses of educa- 
tional technology). 

K. Basie and applieil learning rc.search programs 
(at a center on one campus or distributed to .sev- 
eral campii.ses). 

In proposing subregional consortia the 1’ask I*oree was 
nevertheless aware that disadvantaged students, more than 
others, need to establish close relationships with institu- 
tions. programs, fellow students and faculty. 
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Rosier of Insliliitions of Higher Ediicalion in New York Cily 
Academic Year 1971-72 



Institutions of Higher Education in New York City 
Academic Year 1971-72 



Aciulcmy of Aeronautics 
l.aCiiiardia Station 
Hushing* New York 1 1371 

Bank Street College of IZdueation 

610 West 1 12th Street 

New York, New York 10025 

Brooklyn l.aw School 
250 Joralenion Street 
Brooklyn, New York 1 1201 

Cathedral College of the Immaculate Conception 
7200 Douglaston l^arkway 
Douglaston, New York 1 1362 

City Universitv of New York 
535 East «0th Street 
New York. New York 10021 

Bernard M. Baruch College 
17 Lexington Avenue 
New York, New York 1 00 10 

Borough of Manhattan Community College 

134 West 51st Street 

New York. New York 10020 

Bronx Community College 
120 East 184th Street 
Bronx, New York 10468 

Brooklyn College 

Bedford Avenue and Avenue H 

Brooklyn, New York 1 1210 

City College 

Convent Avenue and I38lh Street 
New York, New York 10031 

Graduate Division 
City University of New York 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York, New York 10036 

Eugenio Maria de Hostos Community College 
260 East 1 61 St Street 
Bronx. New York 10451 

Hunter College 

695 Park Avenue 

New York, New York 10021 

John Jay College of Criminal Justice 
315 Park Avenue South 
New York, New York 1 00 10 



Kingsborough Community College 
Oriental Boulevard 
Brooklyn, New York 11235 

Fiorcllo H. LaCiuardia Community College 

31-10 riiomson Avenue 

Long Island City, New York 1 1 101 

Herbert II. I.chnian College 
Bedford Park Boulevard West 
Bronx, New York 10468 

Medgar Evers College 
1 127 Carroll Street 
Brooklyn. New York 11225 

Mount Sinai School of Medicine 
5th Avenue at lOOth Street 
New York. New York 10029 

New York City Community College 

300 Jay ,Strcet 

Brooklyn, New York 1 1 20 1 

Queens College 

65-30 Kissena Boulevard 

Flushing. New York I \ M^1 

Queensborough Community College 
.Springfield Boulevard and 56th A\enue 
Bayside. New York II3M 

Richmond College 

130 Stuyvesant Place 

Staten Island, New York 10301 

Staten Island Community College 

715 Ocean Terrace 

Staten Island. New York 10301 

York College 

1.50-14 Jamaica Avenue 

Jamaica. New York 1 1432 

College for Human Services 

201 Variek Street 

New York, New York I(X)I4 

College of Insurance 

150 William Street 

New York. New York 10038 

College of Mount Saint Vincent 
Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
Riverdalc. New York 10471 
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Columbia University 
New York, New York 10027 

Barnard College 
Columbia University 
606 West 120th Street 
New York, New York 10027 

College of Pharmaceutical Sciences 
Columbia University 
1 15 West 68th Street 
New York, New York 10023 

Teachers College 
Columbia University 
525 West 120th Street 
New York, New York 10027 

The Cooper Union for the Advancement 
of Science and’ Art 
Cooper Square 
New York. New York 10003 

Finch College 

52 East 78th Street 

New York, New York 10021 

Fordham University 
Rosehill Campus 
411 East Fordham Road 
Bronx, New York 10458 

General Theological Seminary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church 
Chelsea Square 
175 Ninth Avenue 
New York, New York 1001 1 

Hebrew Union College 
Jewish Institute of Religion 
40 West 68th Street 
New York, New York 10023 

The Jewish 1‘heological Seminary of America 

3080 Broadway 

New York, New York 1 0027 

Institute for Advanced Studies 
in the Humanities 
Broadway and 1 22nd Street 
New York, New York I0027 

1‘he Juilliard School 
Lincoln Center Plaza 
New York, New York i0023 

Long Island University 
Green vale. New York 1 1 548 

Long Island University 
Brooklyn Center 
Zeckendorf Campus 
Brooklyn, New York 1 1 20 1 



Long Island University 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy 
600 l^afaycttc Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York II2I6 

Manhattan College 
Manhattan College Parkway 
Bronx, New York I047I 

Manhattan School of Music 
1 20 Claremont Avenue 
New York, New York 1 0027 

The Mannes College of Music 

1 57 East 74th Street 

New York, New York I002I 

Marymount Manhattan College 

22I East 7lst Street 

New York, New York 1 002 1 

Mills College of Education 

66 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 1 00 1 1 

New School for Social Research 

66 West I2th Street 

New York, New York 1 00 1 1 

New York College of Podiatric Medicine 
53-55 East I24th Street 
New York, New York I0035 

New York Institute of Technology 
Metropolitan Center 
1 35-45 West 70th Street 
New York, New York I0023 

New York Law School 

57 Worth Street 

New York, New York I00I3 

New York Medical College 
Fifth Avenue and 1 06th Street 
New York, New York 1 0029 

New York Theological Seminary 

235 East 49th Street 

New York, New York 1 00 1 7 

New York University 
lOO Washington Square East 
New York, New York 1 0003 

Pace College 
Main Campus 
One Pace College Plaza 
New York, New York I0038 

Parsons School of Design 
4I0 East 54th Street 
New York, New York 1 0022 
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Passionisi Monastic Seminary 
86-45 I78ih Sired 
Jamaica, New York 1 1432 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 

333 Jay Street 

Brooklyn, New York 11205 

Pratt Institute 
215 Ryerson .Street 
Brooklyn, New York 11205 



State University of New York 

College of Optometry 
State University of New York 
122 East 25th Street 
New York, New York 100 10 

Downstatc Medical Center 
State University of New York 
450 Clarkson Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 11203 



Rabbi Isaac Elchanan J'hcologieal .Seminary 
Amsterdam Avenue at I86lh Street 
New York, New York 10033 



Fashion Institute of Tcchnologv 

227 West 27lh Street 

New York, New York lOOOl 



The Rockefeller University 
66th Street and York Avenue 
New York, New York 10021 

St. Francis College 
180 Remsen .Street 
Brooklyn, New York 1 1201 

Si. John’s University 

Grand Central and Utopia Parkways 

Jamaica, New York 1 1432 

St. John's University 
College of Pharmacy 
Grand Central and Utopia Parkways 
Jamaica, New York 1 1432 

St. John's University 
Staten Island Campus 
300 Howard Avenue 
Staten Island, New York 10301 



Maritime College 

State University of New York 

Fort Schuyler 

Bron.x, New York 10465 

Touro College 

30 West 44lh Stivct 

New York, New York 10036 

Union Theological Seminary 

3041 Broadway 

New York, New York 10027 

Wagner College 

Grymes Hill 

631 Howard Avenue 

Staten Island, New York 10301 

Woodsioek College 
475 Riverside Drive 
New York, New York 10027 



St. .loseph's College 
245 Clinton Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 1 1205 



Yeshiva University 
500 West 185th Street 
New York, New York 10033 
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